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IMPORTANT VOICE | 
ON MARCUS RAID? 


(Official U. $. Navy photo) 


Bound for a raid on Jap-held © 
Marcus Island, a “talker” re- — 
lays the gunnery officer’s or- 7 
ders to gun crews aboard an 

aircraft carrier. ‘Talker’ is > 
stationed on the searchlight — 
platform. See AIR WEEK, p. 13. 
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The first day of spring —by the calendar — brought an 
official, up-to-date outline of the “Bases of the Foreign 
Policy of the United States’? by Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull. It contained 17 points, which we print here, slightly 
‘ondensed for lack of space. 


* Our Fundamental Noti« terests 


In determining our foreign policy we must first see 
learly what our true national interests are. 

At the present time the paramount aim of our toreign 
olicy is to defeat our enemies as quickly as possible. 
Beyond victory our fundamental national interest is the 
ssuring of economic and social well-being of our people 


ve Internationo! Coope 


Cooperation between nations in the spirit of good neigh 
ors, founded on the principles of liberty, equality, justice 
morality and law, is the most effective method of sate 
guarding and promoting the political, the economic. the 
social, and the cultural well-being of all nations. 


¥* Internationa! Ors or ction Bocked t Pe € 


A system of organized international cooperation tor the 
maintenance of peace must be based upon the willingness 
of cooperating nations to use force, if necessary. There 
must be certainty that adequate means are available. 


r Political Differences 


Political difterences which present a threat to the peace 
#t the world should be submitted tor the remedies of dis 
ussion, negotiation. conciliation. and good offices 


r internationo! Cox ri stice 


Disputes of a legal character which present a threat to 
he peace of the world should be adjudicated by an miter 
ational court of justice whose decisions would be based 
ipon application of principles of law. 


aa Reduction of Arms 


International cooperative action ‘must include eventual 
djustment of national armaments in such a manner that 
he burden of armaments may _be reduced to a minimum 


a Moscow Four-Noti« De ore or 


Through this declaration, the Soviet Union, Great Britain 
he United States, and China have laid the foundation for 
‘ooperative effort in the postwar world toward enabling 
all peace-loving nations, large and small, to enjoy expanded 
opportunities and tacilities for progress 


* Spheres of Influence cd Alliances 


As the provisions of the Four-Nation Declaration are 
arried into eftect, there will no longer be need for spheres 
of influence, for balances of power, or any other of the 
special arrangements through which, in the unhappy past 
nations strove to safeguard their security 
= Surveillance © ¢ ogres 

In the process of re-establishing international order, the 
United States must exercise surveillance over aggressor 


nations: How long such surveillance will need to coutmue 
must depend upon the rapidity with which the peoples of 


x x 











Germany, Japan, Italy, and their satellites give convincing 
proof that they have repudiated the monstrous philosophy 
ot superior race and conquest by force. 


International Trade Barriers * 


Excessive trade barriers of the many different kinds must 
be reduced, and practices which impose injuries on others 
und divert trade from its natural course must be avoided. 


international Finance * 


Equally plain is the need for making national currencies 
treely exchangeable at stable rates of exchange; for a sys- 
tem of financial relations so devised that materials can be 
produced and ways may be found of moving them where 
there are markets created by human need; for machinery 
through which capital may move on equitable terms from 
financially stronger to financially weaker countries 


ALI 
Atiantic Charte Reciprocal Obligations * 


The pledge of the Atlantic Charter is of a system which 
will give every nation, large or small, a greater assurance 
of stable peace, greater opportunity for the realization of 
its aspirations to freedom, and greater facilities for material 
advancement, But that pledge implies an obligation tor 
each nation to demonstrate its capacity for stable and pro 
gressive government 


igs i Lilell ' of Notions vo 


Each sovereign nation, large or small, is in law the equal 
1 every other nation. The principle of sovereign equality of 
ali peace-loving states, irrespective of size and strength, 
as partners in a future system of general security will be 
the foundation stone upon which the future international 
organization will be constructed. 


Fos of Gove mer ra 


Each nation should be tree to decide tor itself the torms 
and details of its governmental organization — so long as it 
conducts its affairs in such a way as not to menace the 
xeace and security of other nations. 

eniior A 


All nations, large and small, which respect the rights of 
others, are entitled to treedom trom outside interference 
in their internal «airs 

Liber ry e 


There is no sure: way for men and for nations to show 
themselves worthy of liberty than to fight for its preserva- 
tion, in any way that is open to them, against those who 
would destroy it tor all. All peoples, who have thus qualified 
themselves to assume and to discharge the responsibilities 
vt liberty are entitled to its enjoyment. 


De pence hh Peoples a 


Phere rests upon the independent nations a responsibility 
in relation to dependent peoples who aspire to liberty. It 
should: be the duty of nations having political ties with 
such peoples to develop materially and educationally, to pre 
pare themselves for the duties and responsibilities of sell- 
government, and to attain liberty. An excellent example ot 
what can be achieved is afforded in the record of our 
relationship with the Philippines. 
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LOST: Somewhere between Casablanca, 
Moscow, and Teheran, a U. S. Foreign 
Policy. When last seen was in good con- 
dition, dressed in a somewhat worn At- 
lantic Charter. Finder please return 
same to U. S. State Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Ample reward. 


O ADVERTISEMENT of this kind 
has appeared anywhere. But there 
is a growing fear among a sizable sec- 
tion of the American public, many of 
our prominent news analysts, and not 
a few Congressmen that our foreign 
policy has been misplaced somewhere 
in the shuffle. 

Others are beginning to teel that per- 
haps there never was such an animal 
as American diplomacy. As President 
Roosevelt remarked jestingly on March 
24, some people are going around ask- 
ing bellhops whether the United States 
has a foreign policy. 

Be that as it may, there is no deny- 
ing the fact that there is general con- 
cern about the state of our foreign rela- 
tions, about their vagueness and inde- 
cisiveness. It is voiced not only by op- 
ponents of the Administration but also 
by many of its supporters. Attacks have 
been heaped on the State Department 
from the right, left and center. 


Friend and Foe Criticize 


In an address at Racine, Wisconsin, 
last month, Candidate Wendell L. Will- 
kie asserted that the failure of the Ad- 
ministration to adopt an aggressive for- 
eign policy of supporting democratic 
forces throughout the world has weak- 
ened our own unity and aided the ene- 
mies of democracy within America. “It 
is simply preposterous,” he stated, “for 
us to believe that over any substantial 
period of time we can have a demo- 
cratic system in our own country and 
ignore the existence or aspirations of 


“European countries.” 


WHAT IS U. S. FOREIGN POLICY! 


Critics of State Department Demand “Deeds, 
Not Words” in Attaining Unity with Allies and 
Forwarding Professed Democratic Aims 


democracy elsewhere. . .. Whenever we 
recognize the enemies of democracy 
elsewhere, we help the enemies of de- 
mocracy in our own country.” 

The pro-New Deal New Republic 
warned in an editorial recently that 
“The absence of a militantly democratic 
American foreign policy toward Europe 
could only mean that the Russians will 
win the chief allegiance of the western 
Arthur Krock, 
Washington correspondent of the New 
York Times and longtime admirer of 
Secretary Hull, also expressed his ap- 
prehensions about “the fog that marks 
our policy and has produced diplo- 
matic inaction.” He cautioned that 

“Soviet Russia will dominate the post- 
war structure . . . that domination ex- 
ists superficially already.” 

Both Anne O’Hare McCormick, for- 
eign affairs commentator, and Hanson 
W. Baldwin, military expert of the New 
York Times, called attention to the de- 
terioration of inter-Allied relations since 
Teheran. Baldwin cited, in this connec- 
tion, Russia’s insistence on “multilateral 
settlements of problems in Western 
Europe but unilateral settlement — her 
own — of affairs in Eastern Europe.” 





Wide Worte 


Cordell Hull 


In a similar vein, William Philip 
Simms of the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers deplored the mounting evidence 
of Russian dominance and our own “ob- 
scure and undecipherable” policy. And 
Walter Lippmann in his syndicated col- 
umn on March 23, 1944, pointed out 
that “This nation can not hope to shape 
the world according to the ideas of its 
foreign policy by saying that if the 
world does not believe and conform. 
the United States is not going to have 
any more foreign policy.” 


Charges of Appeasement 


Generally, most of the criticism lev- 
elled at the State Department accused 
it of a supposed tendency to appease 
fascist elements abroad. It was charged 
with a “soft” attitude toward pro-Axis 
neutrals, an unwillingness to recognize 
and support democratic forces in the 
liberated territories, while, on the other 
hand, openly cooperating with former 
Nazi collaborationists. 

Specifically, the charges dealt with 
our failure to recognize the French Na- 
tional Committee of Liberation (see 
March 13-18 issue), our support of 
King Victor Emmanuel and Badoglio’s 
semi-fascist regime as opposed to the 
Italian democratic movement (Feb. 21- 
26 issue), our continued friendship with 
the pro-Nazi governments of Spain 
(Apr. 10-15 issue) and Argentina (Feb. 
21-26 issue). There was also consid- 
erable alarm about our neglect to take 
a leading role in defining the shape of 
postwar Europe and letting Russia steal 
the show. 

Some observers telt that the Soviet 
Union was breaking away from the 
principles expressed at Moscow and 
Teheran, and was playing a lone game 
They cited her intentions to absorb the 
Baltic States and parts of Poland and 
Rumania, the recent recognition of the 
Badoglio regime without prior consul- 
tation with Washington or London, her 
pact with Czechoslovakia, her inde- 
pendent attitude toward a defeated Ger- 


(Continued on page 7) 
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CAN AMERICA HAVE PEACE? 


A Pictorial Survey of U. S. Foreign Policy by Walter Lippmann 


With our foreign policy the subject of sharp de- 
bate by 135,000,000 Americans, few have made 
a greater contribution to this challenging problem 
than Walter Lippmann. The distinguished journalist 
and author published last year an eloquent little 


hook, U. S. Foreign Policy: Shield of the Republic. 


“We must face the fact,” says Mr. Lippmann, 
“that for nearly fifty years the nation has not had a 
settled and generally accepted foreign policy .. . 


“The thesis of this book is that a foreign policy 
consists in bringing into balance . . . the nation’s 
commitments and the nation’s power. . . . | mean 
by a ‘foreign commitment’ an obligation outside the 





continental limits of the United States which may 
have to be met by waging war. I mean by ‘power’ the 
force which is necessary to prevent such a war or 
to win it if it cannot be prevented.” 


The pictorial digest of Mr. Lippmann’s theme reproduced 
below is condensed from a longer treatment published in 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. The drawings are by Joel King. 

Reprinted by special permission of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal. Copyright, 1943, by the Curtis’ Publishing Com- 
pany. 

Based on U. S. Foreign Policy: Shield of the Republic, 
an Atlantic Monthly Press Book, published by Little, Brown 
and Company, Boston. Copyright, 1943, by Walter Lipp- 
mann. 











] Our young republic — small, alone 
* among great powers — feared at- 
tacks on U. S. independence. President 
Monroe consulted Madison and Jeffer- 
son, in 1823 made our first big com- 
mitment. His Monroe Doctrine warned 
foreign powers to stay out of New World. 









4 5 Like a growing urchin, the United States stretched upward, broadened 
ee out, as the original area was increased by purchase, wars, diplomacy. 
From France we bought the vast Louisiana Territory; Spain ceded all her lands 


y] This bold commitment was made 
¢ only after assurance that Britain 
would support U. S. Thus, with the 
great British navy ever present to warn 
intruders, America’s proclamation went 
unchallenged. “Unfortunately . . . the 


understanding . Was never avowed.” 





east of the Mississippi; Texas joined the Union; with Britain we settled the Oregon- 
Canada line. After the Mexican War and Gadsden Purchase, our southwest boun- 
daries were established; and after the Civil War United States emerged full-size — 


“one nation, indivisible’ —with its present continental boundaries. 


3 But the understanding was there, 
¢ and weighing beside the slim U. S. 
armed force was big British sea power. 
Other nations combined could not out- 
balance them. Yet since this alliance 
was “informal,” we forgot our prudence 
and took great risks in later years. 


When Commodore Perry steamed 
¢ into Yedo Bay in 1854 — thereby 
lifting the lid off Japan —it marked 
the first emergence of the U. S. as any 
but a North American power. He came 
out with the treaty ending Japan’s cen- 
turies of isolation from other nations. 
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7 Bigger stretched the U. S. A. with 
e the purchase of Alaska from Rus- 
sia in 1867. Now we must protect this 
vast territory, far north in the Pacific 
and nearer to Asia than to U. S. But our 
small fleet was inadequate for this task. 
In 1898 we annexed Hawaii too. 





10 Meanwhile, 3000 miles to the 
® east, the overgrown German War 
Lord turned Europe into a battleground 
for World War I. France, England, Rus- 
sia tried to meet the attack. But com- 
fortable Americans called it “Europe’s 
war.” Why should we become involved? 





13 The next step was inevitable. 
¢ Should England sink under the 
German heel, his sword would be close 
to our throat line. Unele Sam joined 
Britain and France. Germany went 
down. The Allies won the war. What 
should be done now about the peace? 





2 ‘lhe japanese watched the United 
e States take over the Philippines, 
ceded at the end of the war with Spain. 
U. S. A. thereby became a Pacific 
power with property in Japan’s front 
yard. The Philippines, 5000 miles west 
of Hawaii, are 1700 miles from Tokyo. 





1] instead of preparing for war, 
e U.S. grew rich. Factories boomed 
with foreign orders. The scales of true 
foreign policy were forgotten. Because 
this lesson was unlearned, U. S. went to 
war in April, 1917, “for reasons never 
willingly or accurately avowed.” | 








14 tresident Wilson thought he had 
e the very thing the world needed 
—a new plan called the League of 
Nations. This League, he said, would 
bring world peace. But though millions 
respected Wilson’s ideals, Uncle Sam 
stalled. How did he know it would work? 








9 Theodore Roosevelt — well aware 
e that U. S. now had vast reponsi- 
bilities in two oceans — convinced the 
country that a canal across the Isthmus 
of Panama was vital to our safety. He 
dug into the job with characteristic 
vigor. The Canal was opened in 1914. 
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12 In the Pacific, meanwhile, much 
e was happening. To Japan, then 
our ally, were mandated the former 
German islands which (as U. S. failed 
to note) nearly encircled the Philip- 
pines. Failure to balance power and 
commitments crippled U. S. policy. 





15 Uncie Sam refused to play ball. 
¢ Through misunderstanding, the 
nation turned against the Treaty. “Mr. 
Wilson failed,” says Mr. Lippmann, 
“because in leading the nation to war 
he failed to give the compelling reason” 
—our national interests needed security. 
















16 imen came the period of paci- 
fism. The “Disarmament Insur- 
ance Policy” seemed just the ticket. It 
was symbolized by an umbrella, guar- 
anteed to last till the first rainy day. 
We held naval disarmament confer- 
ences, and passed neutrality laws. 
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19 unele Sam burst into song — 
confident that a continent with 
an ocean on either side could not be 
attacked. But soon he had to duck. The 
Fascist gangsters were fast on the trig- 
ger—in Ethiopia, Spain, Austria. 


Czechoslovakia, Poland, and France. 





Every American is confident that 

e — with Britain, Russia, China, 
Free France, other United Nations — 
we will win. We know “that this war 
will mean the conclusive defeat of both 
Germany and Japan.” But defeat of our 
foes is not enongh. Can we have peace? 








17 yapan, emboideneu, walked off 
with Manchuria in 1931. Secre- 
tary Stimson protested, but the powers 
in the League would not support him. 
“The pacifist ideal in-Great Britain, 
France, and U. S. permitted and even 
encouraged the aggressor states.” 





20. flere was the German marauder 
again, his boot raised to crush 
England. “In the Second World War, 
neutrality became impossible when in 
1940 Germany, an ally of Japan, again 
threatened to become our nearest neigh- 
bor by conquering Britain . . .” 


23. yes, the United States can have 

peace. Today, with the help of 
allies, we are winning the war. Tomor- 
row, if we are to have peace, we must 
have allies too. “No great power can 
stand alone against all the others” in 
its foreign policy, says Mr. Lippmann. 








18 ncn, across the Atlantic, came 
¢ unmistakable sounds of danger. 
The umbrella of Britain’s Chamberlain 
was no weapon against the Nazi mad- 
man. But without guns to back them up, 
the disarmed nations could only appease 
Hitler with “promises and exhortations.” 





21 Pearl Harbor was an explosion 

heard round the world —to be 
echoed later in bombs falling on Tokyo, 
in block busters over Berlin. The next 
day, speaking to the American people, 


President Roosevelt said: “I ask that 
Congress . . . declare a state of war.” 
























24 We must add the weight of Rus 

sia and China to that of United 
States and Britain. Then at last Amer- 
ica’s power and commitments will bal- 
ance. The new order will rest on en- 
lightened interest. “We shall know our 
place in the scheme of things.” 
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April 17-22, 1944 


What Is U. S. 
Foreign Policy? 
(Concluded trom page 3) 


many which may be at variance with 
that of the Anglo-Saxon countries, etc. 
All these questions have been treated 
here in detail in the past few months. 
There were also accusations advanced 
in some quarters about growing differ- 
ences between the United States and 
Britain on matters of postwar foreign 
trade, aviation, merchant shipping, and 
oil concessions in the Near East. Past 
“sins” of the State Department were 
recalled — the denial of arms to the 
Spanish Loyalists, the years of appease- 
ment of Tokyo, the “fawning courtship 
of Vichy,” the deal with Darlan, etc. 
As a result of this barrage from ou 
press commentators, America’s foreign 
policy became the number one topic of 
discussion throughout the country 


What Is a Foreign Policy? 


At this point, let us take a closer 
look at the meaning of the term, “for 
eign policy.” Perhaps the best defini- 
tion is to say that a foreign policy is a 
nation’s way of conducting itself toward 
other nations so that its own territorial 
and political security and its own eco- 
nomic interests will be maintained and 
strengthened. In time of peace, a coun- 
try’s foreign policy is its first line of 
defense. In time of war, the prime func- 
tion of foreign policy is directed toward 
the attainment of victory. It is essential 
to bear these facts. in mind in any dis- 
cussion of our present foreign relations 

On March 15, twenty-four Republi- 
can “treshmen” (first-term members) of 
the House of Representatives addressed 
a letter to Secretary Hull requesting an 
explanation of his “puzzling silence” on 
the main American objectives of this 
war. “We believe that the great ma- 
jority of the American people,” the 
letter stated, “is badly confused by 
the seeming emergence of embryonic 
spheres of influence on a regional basis 
—the domination of small nations by 
great. Those who, like ourselves, have 
supported the efforts which culminated 

in the Moscow conference are now 
wondering whether they are being led 
up a blind alley. 

“While at Cairo joint statements were 
made with respect to the future of 
Japan, no similar statement has been 
made at Teheran or elsewhere with re- 
gard to the future proposed for con- 
quered Germany. Moscow alone ap- 
pears to know its mind about Germany. 
If the main: American objectives in this 
war have not been determined, we re- 
spectfully inquire why? If they have 





been determined, why are we not fully 
informed about them?” 

In response to these demands trom 
both press and Congress for a more 
definite exposition of our foreign policy, 
two official pronouncements were made 
recently. On March 21, Secretary Hull 
issued a memorandum, The Bases of 
the Foreign Policy of the United States 
(see page 2). It consists of seventeen 
basic points culled from public utter- 
ances the Secretary had made in the 
last two years. 

These, he declared, summarized the 
general principles of our foreign pol- 
icy, past, present and future —so far 
as the Administration is concerned. The 
numbering suggests: another famous 
document — President Wilson’s “Four- 
teen Points” of 1918. In the accompany- 
ing release, it was pointed out that the 





a 


Seibel in The Richmond Times-Dispatch 


“Into Deep Waters” 


Secretary “had noted a growing inter- 
est in the foreign policy of the United 
States and an increasing number of 
requests for informtion about various 
points in our foreign policy” and that 
he “was glad of this increased interest.” 

Mr. Hull also met with the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, and con- 
ferred on March 24 with the Republican 
first-term members of the House. 

The second declaration of the under- 
lying principles of our foreign policy 
was contained in President Roosevelt’s 
Statement on Refugees made public on 
March 24. The President himself sin- 
gled out the opening paragraph of his 





7 






statement as a definition of our policy. 
This paragraph reads, “The United Na- 
tions are fighting to make a world in 
which tyranny and aggression cannot 
exist; a world based upon freedom, 
equality, and justice; a world in which 
all persons, regardless of race, color, or 
creed, may live in peace, honor, and 
dignity.” 

The two pronouncements did not al- 
lay the critics. The consensus was that 
the principles enunciated were indisput- 
ably lofty and desirable but were too 
broad and failed to show how they were 
to be applied to the day-by-day prob- 
lems that crop up. Said the New York 
Herald-Tribune editorially, “All we are 
provided with by the Administration is 
Mr. Hull’s admirable but still decidedly 
abstract set of generalities.” 

The New York Times commented, “It 
is generally recognized that these pur- 
poses .. . are excellent. The question 
is whether the excellent purposes have 
been brought through to concrete so- 
lutions for hard, knotty problems, and 
whether our Government is doing all 
that could be done at this time to ob- 
tain agreement on specific_plans.” 

And the New York Post said some- 
what bitterly, “They're fine points. 
We'll match Mr. Hull’s ideals with any 
Foreign Secretary’s in the world, any 
day. But it’s a curious thing that among 
all these points there isn’t place for a 
single wee one that says that the United 
States Government welcomes the emer- 
gence of democratic movements among 
the people of the world.” 


Opinions on the 17 Points 


Obviously, many questions remain 
unanswered and need further clarifica- 
tion. How does the provision of the 
Atlantic Charter promising “no territo- 
rial changes that do not accord with the 
freely expressed wishes of the people 
concerned” square with Stalin’s pro- 
fessed determination to annex the Baltic 
States and parts of Poland, Rumania, 
and Finland? Is indeed the Atlantic 
Charter still the valid expression of the 
common war aims of the United Na- 
tions, or is it only binding on the smaller 
countries? 

Not all these problems can be blamed 
on the State Department. It must be 
remembered that we do not operate in 
a vacuum. Questions of foreign policy, 
to be effective, must necessarily be 
worked out in conjunction with our 
Allies at whose side we fight. It is not 
only up to us to frame the peace treaty. 
The other United Nations are entitled 
to their say in the matter. All we can do 
is adhere to the principles of the At- 
lantic Charter ourselves and exert what 
influence we can on our Allies to do 
likewise. 
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Arabian Pipeline Scheme 


OW that the Senate has created a 
special eleven-man committee 
(under the able chairmanship of Sena- 
tor Maloney of Connecticut) to work 
out an oil policy for the United States, 
we may expect to see a thorough inves- 
tigation of the international oi! situa- 
tion, with special reference to the 
Middle East pipeline recently projected 
by Mr. Ickes and the Petroleum Re- 
serves Corporation. 
The 1,250-mile Saudi Arabian oil 
pipeline will be a long, tough, engi- 
neering job, and will take two to three 


years. It will cost about $125,000,000, . 


and when completed will move about 
300,000 barrels of crude oil daily. 

If it goes through, one thing is cer- 
tain; it will put United States diplomacy 
smack in the trouble-center of postwar 
economic rivalries and help set the 
stage for power play in world politics. 

It will secure for postwar Europe 
larger and cheaper petroleum products, 
and at the same time protect our mili- 
tary needs, if pessimistic views on the 
war’s length should be borne out. 

Two chief reasons for supporting the 
projects are: (1) Military agencies fa- 
vor it for “national security” reasons. 
Some military men frankly say we are 
thus building up our oil reserve for the 
next war. (2) It will cushion the drain 
upon U. S. oil reserves. 

Official government analysis of world 
petroleum reserves shows that (1) the 
United States has the largest proved 
reserve in the world; but (2) at the 
present rate of consumption, this will 
be exhausted in 14 to 17 years; (3) the 
Middle East is the next largest oil-hold- 
ing area; (4) the chances are greate: 
for finding more oil in the Middle East 
than in the U. S.; (5) the Middle East 
is the only large foreign reserve in 
which the U. S. already has a stake; 
and (6) a synthctic petroleum indus- 
try is not likely to develop in the U. S. 
in peacetime. 


Who Owns Oil and Where 


Of world oil holdings, estimated pe- 
troleum reserves make a grand total 
of 51.2 billion barrels as of January, 
1944. Of this, 92 per cent is in the 
following four areas: U. S., 20.064 bil- 
lion; Middle East, 16 billion; Soviet 


Russia, 5.735 billion; and Venezuela. 


By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


5.6 billion. The balance is scattered 
over the globe, no other single area 
having as much as 2 per cent of the 
total. 

U. S. companies control 51.3 per cent 
of the global total, Britain 23 per cent, 
Russia 11.2 per cent, the Netherlands 
4.8 per cent, France 1.8 per cent. 

Control of the four major oil reserve 
areas is distributed as follows: Con- 
tinental United States — American in- 
terests, 95 per cent, Royal Dutch Shell, 
5 per cent; Middle East — American 
interests, 32.7 per cent, British 60.4 per 
cent, French 6.09 per cent; Russia — 
the Soviet Union controls all of its re- 
serves except a very small concession 
to Japan; Venezuela — American in- 
terests 74 per cent, British 10 per cent, 
Dutch 15 per cent. 

As to our private interests, the three 
companies which would benefit from 
the proposed Arabian pipeline would 
be Standard Oil of California, the Texas 
Company, and Gulf Oil. 

The official analysis, upon which the 
Senate committee is proceeding with 
its investigatign, estimates that proven 
world reserves would run out in 20 to 
25 years if the 1943 rate of exhaustion. 


HINGtT ON 


2.275 billion barrels, were maintained. 
Even if the average prewar (1936-40) 
rate of 2 billion barrels held, reserves 
would last a little over 25 years. 

And just as it will be found when 
the history of World War II is written 
that oil (and Hitler’s final lack of it) 
played a large part in the victory of the 
Allies, so will oil play a major role in 
the postwar economic development 


For War or For Peace? 


Whether our contemplated venture 
into global oil competition will prove 
merely an ace in the hole against the 
needs of another war, or whether it will 
serve to preserve us from another war, 
depends on whether the United States, 
Britain, and Russia collaborate in the 
preservation of peace. If they do, then 
the fact that private American com- 
panies own this pipeline will not in 
itself be a stumbling block to mainte- 
nance of peace. 

If proper inter-Allied agreements on 
oil are made and lived up to, there 
would seem to be no valid objection 
to our sharing in some of the oil found 
outside our own country. We _ have 
shared U. S. oil to help bring about 
an Allied victory. 

Whether there are complications 
which do not meet the eye the Senate 
committee aims to find out. Theirs is. 
therefore, an important task in mould- 
ing a vital phase of our postwar foreign 
policy. 
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PICTOGRAPH CORPORATION 


Map shows world distribution of oil production, which should be 
distinguished from estimated oil reserves as given in this article. 
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PARAGUAY— Plaything of Dictators 


je first outstanding explorer to reach 
Paraguay was Sebastian Cabot, in 
the employ of Spain. He found the 
Parana and Paraguay rivers and built 
a fort in 1527. But a permanent settle- 
ment was not established until 1537, at 
Asuncién, now the capital of Paraguay. 

Various groups of Spanish adventur- 
ers settled Paraguay, generally reduc- 
ing the native Guarani Indians to sert- 
dom. Beginning about 1608 the Jesuits 
set up a number of missions, ‘called 
reducciones. The Jesuits Christianized 
the Guaranis, who were relatively well 
off economically, but they lived under a 
very stern discipline. 

In time the other Spaniards in Para- 
guay became embittered at the Jesuits. 
The latter were exempt from taxation 
and hence could compete unfairly with 
the civilians for trade 
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By Walter C. Langsaan Professor of History, Union College 


In 1721 the dissatisfied traders start- 
ed an armed rebellion which lasted, with 
intermissions, for almost twenty years. 
In the beginning the revolt was aimed 
at the Jesuits, but eventually the rebels 
turned against the king of Spain be- 
cause he tolerated Jesuit abuses. 

The rebellion thus became the first 
armed uprising against Spain in the 
new world. .The “commoners” were 
subdued but their discontent continued. 
The traders’ cause was helped in 1750, 
when Spain and Portugal agreed on 
a new division of land in South Amer- 
ica. Some of the Spanish reducciones 
were ceded to Portuguese Brazil. In 
1769 the Jesuits were entirely expelled 
from Paraguay. 

El Supreme, First Dictator 

Early in the nineteenth century 
Paraguay rose in rebellion against Span- 
ish authority, driven by mistaken eco- 


nomic policies of Madrid and the ex- 
ample of the thirteen English colonies 


ad 





Jacobs from Thiee ewe: 
These Guarani Indians are ready for a communal dance, wearing their tra- 
ditional headdress. Guaranis are the original inhabitants of Paraguay. 





Out of the Paraguayan revolution arose 
a “strong man” named José de Francia. 
He soon took over control of the gov- 
ernment. ‘i 

Francia was probably the son of a 
Brazilian coffee grower. As a youth he 
studied in Spain, became a doctor of 
theology, and then took up law. In 
1811, after the revolution, he prevailed 
upon the people to accept the rule of 
two consuls; a military leader, brave 
but not very bright, and himself. They 
were to take turns governing the coun- 
try for four months at a time. 

During one of the periods when he 
was in charge, in 1814, Francia got 
the congress to make him dictator. He 
kept this job until his death in 1840. 
and became known as El Supremo. 

Francia was despotic, but he als» 
showed some signs of statesmanship. He 
became an absolute isolationist, and 
carried this policy so far that he even 
torbade foreign commerce. But he did 
build up the country economically. 

Following his death there came into 
power another dictator, Carlos Lépez. 
Lopez had opposed some of Francia’s 
policies and therefore had spent some 
years in hiding. In that time he studied 
law and government, His rule was fairly 
satisfactory, and when he died he was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Francisco. 


Little Man in Big Shoes 


Francisco Lépez had very little edu- 
cation, but he was commander-in-chiet 
of the Paraguayan army at eighteen! 
Upon coming to power he pitked a 
quarrel with Brazil, to win new terri- 
tory. This complete reversal of Francia’s 
policy led to sad results for Paraguay. 
_ In 1864 Brazil intervened in a Uru- 
guayan revolution, Lépez thereupon de- 
cided to fight Brazil. To get at the 
Brazilian forces he marched his troops 
through Argentine territory! Meanwhile 
the side that he favored lost out in 
Uruguay. Brazil, Argentina, and Uru- 
guay then formed an alliance and de- 
clared war on Paraguay. The war ol 
the triple alliance lasted from 1864 
until Lopez was killed in battle in 1870. 

During the war every able-bodied 
man in Paraguay was forced into the 
urmy, even boys of twelve. When the 
war began, Paraguay had a population 
of about 1,400,000. When it ended, 
Paraguay’s population was about 140.- 
000. To this day the country suffers 
from that terrible loss of manpower, 
and Paraguay’s population now is small- 
er than it was in 1864. 








HAT sort of business conditions 

can we expect to find in the United 
States after the war ends? Will there 
be an immediate business depression 
with much unemployment? Will there 
be a business boom and a later collapse 
in a few years? Or will business move 
ahead rapidly following a period of 
changeover from war to peacetime pro- 
duction? 


Preview of Postwar Business 

Business experts are inclined to di- 
vide their picture of postwar business 
conditions into four parts: 


1. Demobilization of the armed forces 
and the reconversion of industry to 
peacetime production. This is expected 
to take from one to three years, and some 
workers will undoubtedly lose thei 
jobs during this period. In order to cut 
down this period of unemployment, 
businessmen have urged the Govern- 
ment to speed up the cancellation of 
contracts and payment for war orders 
so that business will be able to switch 
quickly: to peacetime work. (See Post- 
war Unit 23, March 20 issue.) 

2. A sharp business boom lasting 
three to five years. This boom will be 
based mainly on war bond savings and 
the “deferred demand” for automobiles, 
washing machines, homes, and other 
products that people could not purchase 
during the war. For instance, the U. S 
Chamber of Commerce recently sur- 
veyed American families on what they 
expected to buy within six months after 
the end of the war. From the answers 
the Chamber estimated the following 
demand: 

Automobiles—$3,300,000,000; house 
hold appliances, furniture — $2,000, 
000,000; new houses — $7,200,000.000; 
home, farm repair and improvements 
— $7,500,000,000. These amount to 
$20,000,000,000. In addition, the rail 
roads and other basic industries are ex 
pected to spend $40,000,000,000_ in the 
next ten years on new equipment and 
repairs. This business boom should give 
us high but perhaps not full employ 
ment. While the figures on postwar 
spending look impressive, they shrink a 
little when compared to present war ex 
penditures. War spending now is run 
ning around $8,000,000,000 « month 
or $96,000,000,000 a year. At this rate 
what we spend on the war would re 
place our entire railway investment in 
three months, our entire highway system 
in another three months, and every 





Plans of the N.A.M., Chamber of Commerce, 
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How much of our total labor force will be employed after the war? 


automobile in the country with a new 
one in another three months. 

3. A severe depression following the 
postwar boom. This period mey last two 
or more years and be accompanied by 
widespread unemployment. 

4. A business boom lasting five to 
ten years or longer. This will be the 
real test of free enterprise’s ability to 
produce at capacity and provide full 
employment. 


The Crucial Period 


Many business men say the period 
3 depression must be avoided or it will 
destroy their chance to provide full em 
ployment in period 4. They expect the 
Government to step in during period 3 
and launch a huge public works pro- 
gram to provide jobs for the unem 
ployed. Such a program, they believe. 
would bring strong Government compe 
tition with businessmen, and might de 
stroy our system of free enterprise 

Practically all business spokesmen 
agree that free enterprise wil] not re 
main free from increasing Government 
regulation and direction unless it pro 
vides jobs. These jobs must be pro 
vided by developing new things to pro- 
duce and producing existing things at 
lower prices, declared Alfred P. Sloan 
Jr., Chairman of General Motors Cor 
poration, at the Second War Congress 
of American Industry. This Congress 
has become an annual institution of the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
and was attended by 4,000 industrial 
ists 

It we do not produce bette: and 
cheaper products, continued Mr. Sloan, 
“there are certain to be fewer instead ol 
more jobs available as the years go by 
This must not happen. If it should.” he 
warned, “our people will recall their 
war experience of high employment 
generous payrolls and other benefits 


and they will demand that the Govern 
ment again step in to do what free en 
terprise failed to do. . . .” 

Frederick C. Crawford, retiring presi- 
dent of the N.A.M., outlined a five- 
point program for a “better America.’ 
It is in brief: 

1. The highest possible standard of 
living. “It offers no one a free ride,” -he 
explained. “It does not promise a high 
standard of living as a gift from on high 
or a dole from Washington. It offers op 
portunity, but not charity.” 

2. The fullest degree of economic sc 
curity. “It promises no one unearned 
security. It promises,” he added, “only 
the opportunity to achieve one’s own 
security by industry and thrift... .” 

3. The maximum opportunity tor 
productive employment. “It does not 
include any work projects to keep men 
employed unproductively. It depends 
for employment of labor upon private 
industry...” 

4. The most impartial economic jus 
tice. “It offers justice — not benevolence. 
It promises to every individual a full 
reward determined by his productivity: 
and it cannot give him that by making 
him ‘share the wealth’ with the unpro 
ductive.” 

5. The greatest degree of personu! 


treedom. “It offers freedom — which in ~ 


cludes treedom to tail as well as free- 
dom to succeed. In a free system, suc 
cess can never be guaranteed. But in 
no other system is it worth the having’ 


N. A. M. and C. of C. 


Robert M. Gaylord, president of the 
Ingersoll Milling Machine Company of 
Rockford, Illinois, sueceeded Mr. Craw 
tord as 1944 president of the N.A.M 
Asked to define “free enterprise,” he 
said it was a system under which a man 
has a right to buy in the open market 
or abstain from buying: to sell or ab- 
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Plants thar are equipped largely 
with machines and tools owned by 
the Government cannot be switched 
quickly to peacetime work until this 
equipment is removed or is sold to 
the owners of the plants. 





Delays in getting peacetime produc- 
tion started can cause much unem- 
ployment. This loss and suffering 
can be avoided by the speedy and 
liberal settlement of war contracts 
by all the Government agencies. 





Groups of businessmen and _indi- 
vidual companies throughout the 
nation are busy planning how they 
can expand postwar production and 
give jobs to returning soldiers and 
sailors and millions of war workers. 


_ Stain trom selling products of his skill 


or labor. 

Important postwar planning also has 
been done by the Chamber of Com 
merce of the United States. The Cham 
ber speaks for nearly 1,000,000  busi- 
nessmen who make up the membership 
ol the 1,800 national, regional, state and 
local chambers. Eric A. Johnston, now 
serving his second term as president ot 
the Chamber of Commerce, announced 
the formation of a Committee on Eco- 
nomic Policy to report on postwar plans. 

This Committee believes that plan 
ning should not attempt to expand Gov- 
ernment activities to provide full em- 
ployment, but rather should determine 
the conditions needed to permit a full 
expansion of private enterprise. The 
Committee is confident that business- 
men can provide full employment and 
will support a strong social security 
program (of unemployment insurance 
and old age retirement benefits) if the 
Government’s tax program gives busi- 
ness a chance to expand production 
(See Postwar Unit 25, April 3 issue.) 


The Albert Lea Experiment 


The Chamber of Commerce is coop- 
erating with the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development (See Postwar Unit 
26, April 10 issue) to show American 
communities how they can solve their 
own postwar employment problems. The 
Chamber has released the results of a 
survey at Albert Lea, Minnesota, an 
agricultural-industrial community — of 
12,000 (see “This Town Is Ready,” 
Scholastic, Dec. 6-11, 1943). On the 
basis of the experiment at Albert Lea, 
a manual — “A Procedure for Commu- 
nity Postwar Planning” —has_ been 
issued for the use of other communities. 

In determining the number of post- 
war jobs which must be created, the 
Albert Lea planners noted the 1940 
labor force, the 1943 labor force, and 
then estimated the probable postwar 
labor force. 

The postwar labor force at Albert Lea 
was estimated at 6,561, as compared 
with a wartime force of 5,655, and a 
prewar total of 4,978. The estirfate ot 
available jobs after the war is 5,968, 
or 593 less than the number of workers 
available. The 11 major industries of 
Albert Lea,-and the 442 other employ- 
ers of labor, are busy working on this 
problem. Consumer surveys also have 
been conducted to find out what prod- 
ucts the residents of Albert Lea and 
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vicinity intend to buy when the war 
ends, ‘ 

The postwar planners of the N.A.M 
and C. of C. want the task of providing 
full employment left in the hands of tree 
enterprise. They strongly oppose the 
public works and Government spending 
program of Dr. Alvin H. Hansen. (See 
Postwar Uni’ 24, March 27 issue.) But 
some businessmen, such a& Beardsley 
Ruml, treasurer of R. H. Macy & Com- 
pany, believe that the Government 
should use a public works program to 
provide jobs during periods of poor 
business. He adds, however, that bette: 
cooperation with business, and a new 
tax program are needed to encourage 
industria] expansion. 

Hundreds of individual manutactur- 
ers, particularly the large corporations, 
have undertaken ambitious postwar 
planning programs. The General Motors 
Corporation is prepared to spend $500,- 
000,000 to reconvert and modernize its 
plants for the resumption of automobile 
production. 


The “Grubstake” Fund 


In February, 1942, the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company 
assured its 78,000 employees that a 
“grubstake” fund would be provided to 
help employees who may be jobless 
during the changeover from war to 
peacetime production. Under the “grub- 
stake” plan the Company sets aside 
each month an amount equal to one- 
half of one per cent of its payroll. 

General Electric Company has a five- 
point program of reconversion, design 
of new products, development of new 
processes, study of sales problems, and 
survey of manufacturing operations with 
a view of using new plants. 

Jay C. Hormel of the George A. Hor- 
me] Company in Austin, Minnesota, has 
an interesting postwar plan. The 4,000 
workers of the Hormel packing plant 
already get a guaranteed annual wage. 
Now Mr. Hormel promises “jobs for all 
former employees who return from mili- 
tary service and a full year’s notice for 
any who, having replaced Hormel peo- 
ple who went to war, may have to be 
dismissed when peace comes.” But Mr. 
Hormel does not believe he will have 
to pay this 52 weeks dismissal wage to 
very, many. He is determined to “plan 
our business so there'll be jobs for all.” 
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Classroom Activities 
Inside Washington (p. 8) 


Many people who are dubious as to 
how far the United States should ven- 
ture into international affairs, are not 
happy over the Saudi-Arabian pipeline 
question. Walter Lippmann, New York 
Herald-Tribune, March 21, explains 
their position briefly: “There was a proj- 
ect which can only be carried through 
by laying the pipe through the British- 
mandated territory of Palestine and 
Transjordania, or. through the British 
protectorate of Egypt. Yet the project 
was approved and announced with- 
out real consultation with the State 
Department and apparently without 
consulting the British government at 
all. This pipeline, if it is built, would 
involve the United States government 
in the politics and diplomacy of the 
Middle East.” 

Recall to the class that last week, we 
discussed Arabia from the point of 
view of climate and topography. By 
glancing back at the “Know Your 
World” article the class may gain some 
idea of the difficulties of laying such 
a line through such a vast expanse of 
desert. Discuss with the class also the 
possible difficulties and misunderstand- 
ings which might arise from attempting 
to deal with an absolute monarch like 
Ibn Saud — difficulties which can only 
be multiplied by the fact that our 
country is a democracy, hence slower 
in action, and subject to shifts in pol- 
icy which accompany changes in the 
legislative or the executive branch. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. What is the object of the commit. 
tee headed by Senator Maloney? 

2. What are the arguments in tavor 
of the Arabian pipeline? 

3. How does the United States stand 
with relation to known world petro- 
leum reserves? 

4. At what rate are we now con- 
suming oil? What is the normal peace- 
time consumption? 

5. What companies are especially 
interested in the Arabian pipeline? 

6. What other purpose besides mil- 
itary security has the United States in 











; Wanting a share of Middle East oil? 








Paraguay — Plaything of Dictators 
(p. 9) 


During the great war of 1865-70 in 
Paraguay, whole regiments were com- 
posed of boys from 12 to 15 years 
of age. Even women were drafted 
to carry ammunition and stores. 
When the boys or the women broke 
down they were left by the roadside 
to die. Nevertheless, in spite of the 
mortality among women, which was 
great, they outnumbered the men. four 
or five to one at the end of the war. 
Most of the survivors were Indians, 
living west of the Paraguay River in 
the Gran Chaco, the vast grazing re- 
gion of the country. 

This region was the cause of the 
latest of Paraguay’s terrible wars. This 
started in 1932 over a boundary dis- 
pute with Bolivia concerning owner- 
ship of the region. The war lasted three 
years, and again Paraguay lost a great 
share of its male population. The 
boundary was not fixed until 1938, at 
which time Paraguay gained most of 
the Gran Chaco, in exchange for an 
outlet to the sea for Bolivia through 
the Paraguay River. 

Although Paraguay is almost inde- 
pendent of the rest of the world eco- 
nomically, she is politically and finan- 
cially weak. Both these weaknesses are 
the result of the sparse population 
which has never been able to develop 


COMING NEXT WEEK 


(April 24-29 issue) 


Czechoslovakia: Its Rise, Eclipse, 
and Coming Ressurection. 

World Organization Plan Framed 
by 200 American and Canadian 
Leaders. 

States That Bismarck Welded Into 
Empire, by Dr. Walter C. Lang- 


sam. 

Postwar World Unit 28: New Moa- 
terials, New Processes, for Home 
and Business. 

Inside Washington: The Veterans’ 
“Bill of Rights,” by Creighton J. 
Hill. 

Know Your World: Palestine. 

They Fought for Freedom: Samuel 
Gompers (Historical Picture Page). 








her natural resources. This state of 
affairs has placed Paraguay at a great 
disadvantage among her stronger neigh- 
bors — Argentina, Chile, and Brazil. 

A fascinating novel concerning the 
dictator Francia is El Supremo, by Ed- 
ward Lucas White (E. P. Dutton). 
This book is old now, but can still be 
found on most library shelves. 


Questions for Discussion: 

1. When and by whom was Para- 
guay first discovered and explored? 

2. How did the Jesuits gain control 
of Paraguay? Why did the Spaniards 
object to their rule? 

3. Who was José de Francia? What 
kind of government did he set up? 
What was his foreign policy? 

4. What tragic thing occurred in 
Paraguay during the regime of Fran- 
cisco Lopez? 

5. What causes have brought about 
Paraguay’s present weakness and small 
population? 


What Is U. S. Foreign Policy? (p.3) 


Secretary Hull’s “Bases of the For- 
eign Policy of the United States,” Wal- 
ter Lippmann’s pictorial digest, and 
this article all form a unit, and should 
be considered jointly in class. 

Sumner Welles said recently in the 
New York Herald-Tribune: From the 
day this country entered the war we 
knew that the Soviet Union, Great 
Britain and the United States would 
have differing views as to political and 
territorial questions. 

“The wisest course that the three 
governments could have followed under 
these conditions would have been to 
create some continuing council of high 
policy-making officials, through which 
they could have kept in the closest con- 
tact at all times. It was equally impor- 
tant for them to try to reach agree- 
ments covering the more serious prob- 
lems as rapidly ‘as possible and not to 
postpone such an attempt until after 
the common victory. 

“The immediate need of the govern- 
ments of the Soviet Union, Great Brit- 
ain and the United States is to adopt 
the agreement setting up the execu- 
tive council of the United Nations 
which should have been signed at Mos- 
cow. If an effective method of pro- 
moting a common understanding is not 





speedily established present differences 
between them will pale into insignifi- 
cance in comparison with the differ- 
ences which will arise from now on.” 


concrete 
points. 


Discuss with the class the 
meaning of Secretary Hull's 
For example, demonstfate concretely 
how the second point could be imple- 
mented by setting up a cooperative 
council or assemblage of some kind. 
State or list on the board the kind of 
political, economic, questions 
which might come before such a body 
In the political field, the question of 
boundaries; in the economic, the ques 
tion of trade between say, France and 
Rumania; in the social field, the ques 
tion of immigration; in the cultural, the 
problems of languages or copyrights 
for foreign writers, and so on, Take up 
each point, in turn, and try to make 
the proposal: real in common, every 
day terms. 


social 


Questions tor Discussion 


1. What groups or people are ques- 
tioning our foreign policy? What has led 


to this barrage of criticism and in 
quiry? 
2. What part does Russian action 


play in such criticisms and fears? 

38. What is the State Department 
accused of having done? Of having left 
undone? 

4. In what instances has Russia acted 
independently of her allies? Has the 
foreign policy of the United States en- 
couraged such action? Give reasons for 
your answer. 

5. What are Mr. Hull's 
points? What do you consider good 
about them? Where do they fail. if at 
all? 

6. Do you think that Mr 
gram will silence all 
reasons for your answer. 

7. How did President 
clarify one portion of Mr. Hull’s state 
ment? Can you suggest other prob 
lems which might come under that 
clause? 


principal 


Hull’s pro 
criticism? Give 


Roosevelt 


Can America Have Peace? (p. 4) 

For several weeks past, Walter Lipp 
mann has been writing a sort of sup 
plement to U. S. Foreign Policy: Shield 
of the Republic through his syndicated 
column. It is a critique of the vague- 
ness, dilatory tactics, and ambiguities 
which arise from the conflict between 
what Lippmann calls “universalism” 
and isolationism. 

Discuss with the class the amusing 
drawings and captions which simplify 
and clarify the history of our foreign 
policy. The point of the series is that 
in a democratic country, only an intelli- 
gent and enlightened citizenry 
know the cost of peace and can muster 


can 





the implements and the will to main- 
tain it. 
Questions for Discussion: 

1. When did the United States first 
become involved in foreign affairs? 

2. What part has British sea-power 
played in our foreign policy? 

3. What events injected the United 
States interests into the Pacific? 

4. What the U. S 
upon a two-ocean navy? 

5. Why did disarmament and neu- 
trality fail to prevent war? 

6. What are 
to maintain peace? 

7. What does Mr. Lippmann mean 
by the and 
“power”? 

Teachers desiring to use the Lipp- 
mann digest more thoroughly may se- 
cure copies of a pamphlet containing 
2 of the original Ladies Home 


made decide 


the conditions needed 


terms “commitments” 


all 52 
Journal series, published by American 
Viewpoint, Inc., for 10c¢ each, from 
Teachers Service Bureau, World Week, 


220 E. 42d St., New York 17, N. Y 
Know Your World (p. 14) 
Now that the Russian armies have 


taken Cernauti, and stand at the Car 
pathian passes, they are too near Hun- 
gary to suit the Germans. All pretense 
that Hungary was an “ally” of Hitler 
has been dropped, and she has become 
another of the occupied countries. It 
will not be easy, even for the German 
Army, to defend the Carpathian re- 
gion in Transylvania. 

Trace on a wall map the progress of 
the Russian armies into Rumania, noting 
the type of terrain which they must 
cover. Discuss the geographical or top 
ographical reasons why an army fol 
lows certain routes. For example, in 
entering Transylvania, the Jablonica 
Pass serves as a gateway into a great 
natural fortress provided by the moun- 
tains. The northern route to Italy lies, 
of course, through the Brenner Pass. At 
the Battle of Thermopylae, the Greeks 
defended their country by holding a 
natural gateway through the moun- 
tains. Point out the disadvantages of 
such terrain to an invader. 

Questions for Discussion: 


1. Why do the Germans flee back 
into the Carpathians? 

2. How does Transylvania  difte: 
trom neighboring regions in religion? 

3. Who are the dominant people in 
the region? 

4. How did the Hungarians drive 
the Rumanians out of Transylvania? 

5. What considerations led to the 
cession of Transylvania to Rumania in 
1918? 

6. What part did the Iron Guard 
play in Transylvania? 


7. How did the Germans redividg 
this Central European territory? 
profited by the division? 


Casualty (p. 21) 


If you have nurses’ aides or first-aid @ 
students in your class, ask them to dem 4 
principle of a Stader® 
splint on the jaw or on an arm. Ask 


onstrate the 
them also to demonstrate the principle 
of traction by a drawing or by X-ray or 
other photographs, if they are available, 
Ask first-aid students to show how a 
fracture is first treated correctly by an 
amateur. 

In the Russian Medical Corps, special 
tield hospitals are set up for fracture 
cases, and the patient is passed along 
by a sort of “conveyor” system. At the 
first table he is given spinal anesthesia, 
traction is applied, and the wound ig 
cleaned. Then the wounded man goes 
on to the second table where the sur 
geon performs the operation and sets 
the limb. Whether or not the wound is 
infected it is cut open if there is @ 
compound fracture, a drainage area és 
opened, and sulfa drugs are applied. At 
the third table, nurses specially trained 
for this work apply the cast. The em 
tire process takes an hour and a half, 
und a treated patient is turned out by 
the conveyor system every halt hour. 


During two days, one surgeon and) 


his trained aides can attend to all thigh, 
hip, and knee joint fractures among a 
thousand men. Most of the patients 
need no further treatment and are evae 
uated to the rear to recover in quiet. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. Describe a Stader splint. 
2. For whom is the splint named 
and how did its inventor come to work 
out this new technique? 

3. Why are Stader splints particu 
larly welcome to the Navy? 

4. What is the difference betweet 
a simple and a compound fracture? 

5. Why must traction be applied 
atter a fracture and before and after 
setting? 

6. What is the Orr-Trueta method 
of treating fractures? 

7. How does the number of amp 
tations in this war compare with thos 
in the last? 

8. How can artificial limbs be madé 
more useful to their wearers than for 
merly? 





Key to “Know Your World Week” 

I. Who’s Who: 4, 3, 1, 5, 2. 

Il. Secretary Hull’s 17 Points: 1-F; 4 
T; 3-F; 4-F; 5-T; 6-T. 

III. What Is U. S. Foreign Policy: 1 
2-c; 3-a; 4-a. 

IV. Business Postwar Plans: 1-a; 2-b; 
b; 4-c. 
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NBC's Inter-American University of the 
Air now offers these 3 important courses 


MUS Ce reasday, 11:30 prm.-12:00 
HISTORY eS Senay f-30-4:55 pom. 


LITERATURE 


es ile 


— AN Story” 
Saturdays, 7:00-7:30 p.m. 
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THE IMPORTANT HISTORICAL SERIES PRESENTED BY 


N B C INTER-AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY OF THE AIR 


Hangs in Washington University, St. Louis. Photograph Bettmann Archives. 


“Lands of the Free” . . . now continuing in Course III—Part 2 
. vividly, clearly and comprehensively traces the Development of 
Ideas in the Americas. 


Presented each Sunday from 4:30 to 4:55 p.m. (EWT) by the 
National Broadcasting Company and independent stations associ- 
ated with the NBC network, these programs emphasize the political 
and social ideas . . . the cultures that have so influenced life and 
thought throughout the nations of the Western Hemisphere. 


Twenty-one programs are included in this interesting, educa- 
tional series. Separated into three significant divisions . . . the White 
Man and the Indian, Newcomers and their Contributions, Men and 
Ideas . .. these presentations cover a wide range of adult instruction. 


Fach program is a dramatized episode—complete in itself. 
* . * 


“Lands of the Free” is only one of many public services inau- 
gurated by the NBC Inter-American University of the Air—all are 
dedicated to greater knowledge, understanding and entertainment. 


America’s No. 1 Network 


Stay tuned to the 


National Broadcasting Company 


it’s a National Habit 





A Service of Radic 
Corporation of 


“Daniel Boone Going Through Cumberland Gap “ painted by George Caleb Bingham test. 


4-1 
ATTACK ON CANCER 


Cancer caught in time can usually 
be cured with little difficulty. The tragic 
danger of the disease comes from failure 
to recognize its symptoms in the early 
stages. It is not a germ disease whic h 











it as a dread threat against which they 
have no protection. Learning the facts 
can give them assurance and save them 
from suffering. 

Materials which give these facts, 
suitable for school use, are readily avail- 


able. Here are some of them, all ob- 








outline prepared by the Nassau County 
Cancer Committee, 15c. 
Statistical Charts, lc each. 


OFF THE PRESS 


Teachers’ manuals roll off the press with 


“Cancer: A Challenge to Youth,” a study 4 


















































can be spread and caught. The likeli- tainable from the American Society for great regularity. This time the student gets 
hood of inheriting a tendency to cancer the C ontrol of Cancer, Inc., 350 Madi- a manual, Learning about Education and 
is not strong enough to cause worry and 0M Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. ws People’s Peace, a pamphlet prepared 1 
Se ba ; ; ; argely by Mr. Harry Bz as n 
fear. Its symptoms are definite. Exam- Free Mimeographed Materials: ne stella ns" aap vive Peace (Ech a 12: 
RP s ‘ ae pa gg : , Educ t 2 People’s Peace uca- 
age brings them to light and doc se “The Story of Cancer for High Schools, tional Policies Commission, 1201 Sixteenth featu 
can deal with them successfully A if they by Frank L. Rector, B.S., M.D. t.. N.W Washington 6 D C 10c) We serie: 
are discovered in time. If not, the disease “The House of Life,” an essay which stu- think andes will like it eet it. and hail have 
is always fatal. dents may duplicate or teachers read to the from it. It discusses the neal Ges planning think 
This is the assurance and the warn- class : : : now, what students can do about it, what May 
ing that the American Society for the How to Make a Cancer Scrapbook. Nazi children are taught and how, what 21, / 
Control of Cancer works to bring home Community Sontrol plans: rhe WwW est- we need to learn, nationally and interna- spira 
to people all over the country. For chester Plan 4 Philadelphia Outline. tionally. Tr 
thirty years the Society has carried on S] ent rs a _ School — Significant ideas are simply and strongly CBS, 
its educational and clinical service. The 6 tection eae A gr nag Ae presented in straightforward language that <a? 
itis Bala Asmy of the Society ' es i will convince students that the educators & 
Bee State Department of Health. aren’t talking down to them. The discus- way | 
has grown steadily and today num- «i Ps eae Tage s think are al 
hers three hundred thousand volunteers. "expensive Materials: ne camagene Seep ict ptt the A 
4 Diiza _— “Detecti Wanted.” (For Grades 6. 7 things out, and the suggested activities are : 
New recruits can do invaluable service. ; _" anted, (For races "+ detailed and lively enough to set students Lal 
. P . ‘ . > g Ss ) , “ - bd 7 -, . . 
April is Cancer Control Month by vost I ee ee off to work with enthusiasm. There are good pm. 
. ‘ ; ‘ “ae ,ooks vance s > . : i 
Presidential proclamation. The Society | ..4) 19, =r ude" quotations from radio plays, Mme. Chiang role i 
is asking for your help. You can give “Answers es Kai-shek, Louis Adamic and many others, the C 
it by teaching your students the facts ¢ Phen, Be 7 and a first-rate working bibliography. With Boy 
about cancer. They have probably “he Pakk wi Cancers” bey Claneace C this guide and in this company a student cial ’ 
heard terrifying stories of suffering and Little, Public Affairs Pamphlet, No. 38 ( Re- sa xs wa a “ fo + — real understand in a | 
death caused by cancer. Some may fear _ vised), 10c. eee this s 
oO Qo oO 
— — ; the U: 
v7 - | If you want to be glad you're alive and Nev 
» &. o N, likely to stay so for the next few years, CBS 
ay A . : : P . A . ‘ +s ° bJ 
re id liracles Ahead; Better Living in the condu 
Postwar World, by Norman V. Carlisle and the M 
4 f RE A x 7 9 8 V ' S Uj AL Frank B. Latham (Macmillan, $2.75). eves." 
You’ve met both authors in the pages of the or 
LEA R N ) N ¢ ¢ U i D E S Scholastic. Now they have collaborated to Van D 
turn out a forecast that reads like magic t 
; ee Pei Lan 
but is based on the convincing realities of p.m.* 
electrical, chemical, engineering, medical At - 
READY FOR ACTION scdaais meric 
achievement. Before very long you may be 
- ) e of the 
° re i “a rend” ; 4 av 
in your classroom! breathing launde red” air. You may be the sul 
taking a trip into the country in a car with NBC’s 
Yes, they’re reporting for special duty—to a plastic top affording a full view for every- Air. M 
accompany your classroom showing of 16 mm. body and an enviable suntan without sun- tuguese 
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at wn Education, the Army and the Navy end by [= garage, a — and out May 2! 
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Pre-Flight Training, Social Studies Encyclopaedia Britannica (Erpi) Films. : i e 
in” Cietedion Tiling, Lata of 100 miles an hour. Vycor is a new glass p.m.* 
American Series. already being made, which can be heated li 
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Mail this handy coupon for free red-hot and placed on a cake of ice, with- 
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RADIO PROGRAMS FOR APRIL-MAY 


SUNDAY 


Invitation to Learning, CBS, 11:30- 
12:00 noon.* A varied selection will be 
featured on the May programs in this 
series of analyses of great books which 
have influenced the pattern of the world’s 
thinking. May 7, Robinson Crusoe, Detoe; 
May 14, Psychology, William James; May 
21, Alchemist, Ben Jonson; May 28, Con- 
spiracy of Pontiac, Parkman. 

Transatlantic Call: People to People. 
CBS, 12:30-1:30 p.m.* Columbia Broad- 
casting System and the British Broadcast- 
ing Corp. give a vivid portrayal of the 
way the people of these two great nations 
are affected in wartime. Author-narrator of 
the American series is Milton Bacon. 

Labor for Victory, NBC, 1:15-1:30 
p.m. Distinguished speakers discuss labor’s 
role in the war effort in cooperation with 
the C. I. O. and the A. F. of L. 

University of Chicago Round Table, 
NBC, 1:30-2:00 p.m. Authorities on so- 
cial, political, and economic issues engage 
in a lively and informative discussion in 
this series produced in cooperation with 
the University of Chicago. 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
CBS, 3:00-4:30 p.m.* Bruno Walter will 
conduct the world-famous orchestra during 
the May programs. “The American Scrip- 
tures,” important intermission feature of 
the program, will be presided over by Carl 
Van Doren. 

Lands of the Free, NBC, 4:30-4:55 
p-m.* The economic development of the 
Americas and its effect on countries outside 
of the Western Hemisphere continue to be 
the subjects for this series of programs on 
NBC’s Inter-American University of the 
Air. May 7, “The Pilgrims”; May 14, “Por- 
tuguese in the New World”; May 21, 
“Negro Contributions in South America”: 
May 28, “The French in Canada.” 

Abe Lincoln’s Story, MBS, 4:30-5:00 
p.m.* A series of dramatic episodes in the 
life of the great American hero, beset by 
problems similar to those faced by the 
war-torn world today. 

America in the Air, CBS, 6:30-7:00 
p.m. Paying tribute to the U. S. Air Forces, 
the weekly programs dramatize real-life 
Stories of American flyers. 

The Coronet Story Teller, MBS, 6:45- 
7:00 p.m.* Tales of life in wartime, dis- 
cussion of current problems, profile por- 
traits of qutstanding men of the present, 
and biographical sketches of past heroes, 
are included in this dramatic series based 
on stories in current issues' of Coronet 
Magazine 

Quiz Kids, BN, 7:30-8:00 p.m. These 
youngsters continue to flabbergast listeners 

*Included in “Selected Radio Programs 
for School Listening” prepared by Federal 
Radio Education Committee 


from every walk of life with their wide 
knowledge and salty remarks. They match 
wits with some of the finest scholars in the 
country on their program. 


MONDAY 


The Sea Hound, BN, 4:45-4:59 p.m. 
An adventurous series heard Monday 
through Friday and presented in coopera- 
tion with the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs. The program 
emphasizes history, geography, industries, 
and customs of different Latin American 
nations. 

Cavaleade of America, NBC, 8:00- 
8:30 p.m. Leading radio, stage and screen 
actors are heard in the featured roles dur- 
ing these dramatizations of the nation’s 
history, past and in the making. 

Information Please, NBC, 9:30-10:00 
p-m. Clifton Fadiman attempts to stump 
the panel of experts with queries covering 
every conceivable subject. 


TUESDAY 


the Nation, CBS, 9:30- 
10:00 p.m.* Drama in the up-to-the- 
minute news, presenting interviews and 
reports by newsmen and special guests. 

Words at War, NBC, 11:30-12:00 
mid, Dramatizations of current books on 
the war and interviews with their authors 
are presented in cooperation with the 
Council on Books in Wartime. 


Report to 


WEDNESDAY 


U. S. Air Forces Band, NBC, 12:30- 
1:00 p.m. Captain Alf Reiberg conducts 
the band in varied selections in this pro- 
gram broadcast from Washington. 

Author’s Playhouse, NBC, 11:30- 
12:00 mid. The works of classic and mod- 
ern masters are dramatized in radio ver 
sions of famous plays. 

Invitation to Music, CBS, 11:30- 
12:00 mid. Noted artists appear as guests 
of the Columbia Concert Orchestra in this 
series of musical masterpieces. 


THURSDAY 


Victory Is Our Business, MBS, 7:15- 
7:30 p.m. Quentin Reynolds, foreign cor- 
respondent, heads this program as narra 
tor, interviewing American-servicemen. 

The Human Adventure, MBS, 8:30- 
9:00 p.m.* These programs deal with the 
story of mankind with weekly changes 
covering the humanities, science, psychol- 
ogy and other aspects of human experi- 
ence. Presented in cooperation with the 
University of Chicago. 

America’s Town Meeting of the Air, 
BN. 8:30-9:00 p.m.* The oldest audi- 


ence-participation forum program of the 
air, with discussions of important public 
issues by outstanding national leaders. 
George V. Denny serves as Moderator. 

The March of Time, NBC, 10:30- 
11:00 p.m.* Time, Inc. continues. its 
dramatic presentation of news in the mak- 
ing and events leading to present condi- 
tions. 

Folkways in Music, NBC, 11:30-12:00 
mid.* NBC’s Inter-American University of 
the Air presents the following programs 
for May: May 4, Tepee and Loghouse; 
May 11, Out of Africa; May 18, Burnt 
Cork and Canvas Top; May 25, Fiesta. 


FRIDAY 


Between the Bookends, NBC, 1:30- 
1:45 p.m. On the third Friday of each 
month the Ted Malone broadcast honors 
Scholastic’s Round Table contributors. The 
May program is scheduled for May 19th. 

Dateline, CBS, 7:15-7:30 p.m. The 
week’s best on-the-scene news stories are 
recreated in realistic manner. 


SATURDAY 


Youth on Parade, CBS, 10:00-10:30 
a.m. Music and war news from boys and 
girls everywhere highlight this program of 
youth on the march, emceed by a fifteen- 
vear-old boy. 

Here’s to Youth, NBC, 1:00-1:30 
p-m. Ten national voluntary organizations 
offer drama on the case of American 
youth. 

Country Journal, CBS, 1:30-2:00 p.m. 
Columbia presents its weekly “radio news- 
paper” and delineator of the activities, 
problems, home life and opinions of Ameri- 
can farm families. From Washington come 
significant facts about farm legislation and 
scientific wartime farm methods. 

Of Men and Books, CBS, 2:00-2:30 
p-m.* Professor John T. Frederick, 
Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern 
University, heads this program featuring 
reviews of books. Guest authors appear 
each week. 

Doctors at War, NBC, 4:30-5:00 
p-m.* The gallant services of doctors dur- 
ing the present crisis form the basis for 
this weekly series. 

American Story, NBC, 7:00-7:30 
p-m.* Archibald MacLeish continues this 
series of broadcasts on literature of the 
Americas for NBC Inter-American Univer- 
sity of the Air. May 6, “The Wars of Free- 
dom”; May 13, “The Shape of Freedom.” 

The Man Behind the Gun, CBS, 7:00- 
7:30 p.m. America’s sons in the service 
are heard in factual, down-to-earth drama 
of the world today. 

The Saturday Night Bond Wagon, 
MBS, 10:15-10:45 p.m. Mutual artists 
rally to the cause of selling for Uncle Sam 


ALGONQUIN PARK 
WHERE WATURE BUILDS 


ROMANCE 


A THOUSAND scenes of beauty and a 
hundred glimpses of wild life will 
recall the day when all America was a 
wilderness Paradise. Here guides will 
take you down rushing rivers to a camp 
in the forest fastness, or you can wander 
by yourself just a few steps from your 
resort-hotel to watch the deer drink at 
the river, see the industrious beaver at his 
work, and the black bear feeding com- 
placently while your camera clicks. 


Fish me to your lure ...a lazy moon 
paints the lake silver ... the loon cries... 
and across the water drifts the melody of 
‘oung voices raised in campfire song. 
his is “Algonquin Park, 2700-square- 
mile Game Preserve in the heart of 
Ontario, Canada’s Vacation Province. 


Everywhere in this land of forest, lakes 
and loveliness, nature has set the stage for 
the most romantic, most joyful vacation 
you’ve ever had! Days are sunny and 
warm, but there’s grand sleeping in the 
cool, pine-scented nights. And it’s all 
accessible by train, plane and highway. 


- Why not make Algonquin Park a 
must” on your post-war vacation calen- 
dar? Write for our new map now in 
pemuntion showing canoe routes and 
otel and camp accommodation in 
Algonquin Park, Ontario. It will be 
mailed to you when ready. 








Ontario Travel and Publicity Bureau, 
410 Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Please send me when ready, your new 
map of Algonquin Park now in prepara- 
tion, showing canoe trips, hotels and 
camps. 
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News from the Audio-Visual Field’ 


The American Scriptures, intermis- 
sion feature of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony concert broadcast 
Sunday afternoons over CBS, was pre- 
sented with an Award for Distinguished 
Merit by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews recently. The 
American Scriptures was selected as the 
outstanding program series of 1943 “to 
promote good will among Americans 
of all faiths.” Carl Van Doren, Pulit- 
zer Prize-winning historian, has been 
host of the program since the start of 
the series last May. 

* * * 


The slide films and reprints of 
Coronet picture stories, available since 
last September through the Society for 
Visual Education, will be extended in- 
to a total series of 16 subjects — 8 for 
the current school year and 8 more for 
the next school year. Releases to date 
have included “Through the Periscope,” 
“China Fights Back,” “Queens Never 
Die,” “Anchors Aweigh,” “A World 
and Two Wars,” “Dedication,” “Panic.” 
Subscriptions to the service or requests 
for additional information should be 
sent to the Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, 
11, Illinois. 

* * * 

NBC and RCA, in cooperation with 
the General Electric Co., have begun 
the installation of 45 additional tele- 
vision receivers in hospitals established 
in the metropolitan New York area for 
wounded servicemen. These _ instru- 
ments supplement the 10 RCA receiv- 
ers which have been in operation in 
six hospitals since November, 1943. 

+* * * 

Use otf the word “radar” is once 
again permitted by the War Depart- 
ment in advertisements of electronic 
manufacturers, but the ban on descrip- 
tive detail continues. The locating de- 
vice has had a rough career under mili- 
tary censorship because first, even use 
of the word was prohibited. Next all 
of the bars were let down, then the 
original ban went back into effect until 
the most recent order. 

x x * 

Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., distributors 
of 16 mm. sound films, have recently 
opened a branch office at 19 La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, where they 
will now handle film deliveries to mid- 
west schools and the photographic 
trade 

oo * *x 

Three of the nation’s leading uni- 
versities will collaborate with the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. in sponsoring 


summer radio institutes in 1944. The 
institutes will be held at Northwestern 
and Stanford universities and the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, 
The three institutes will have their spe- 
cific aim in the training of students to 
serve as replacements, thereby alleviat- 
ing the serious shortage of manpower 
existing in radio as a result of the war. 
(Concluded on page 8-T) 











You Waited for These 
MAJOR FEATURES! 


Here they are in 16mm. Sound 


ae 


. . eae . bi a (Go. 
HERE WE GO AGAIN (RKO) 
Fibber McGee and Molly, Edgar Bergen, 
Charlie McCarthy, Ginny Simms, Ray 
Noble and Orchestra. 


GET HEP TO LOVE (Universal) 
Gloria Jean, Donald O’Connor, Jane Frazee, 
Robert Paige, the Jivin’ Jacks and Jills. 


Send for Catalog of 3000 Entertainment and Edu- 
cational Subjects available for rental and sale. 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


25 W. 45th ST., Dept. HS-17, NEW YORK 19 


19 LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
4247 Piedmont Ave., Oakland 11, Calif. 








WHY PAY 6% 


ON YOUR LIFE INSURANCE POLICY 


LOANS 


WHEN WE CAN CONVERT THEM 


into One 2% ua 3% 


Loan at 

Only 

$25,000,000.00 Available Funds 
We arrange loans on life insurance policy collatera: 
for totals of $1,500 or more, using only the cash 
value of the policies. Thus protecting beneficiaries’ 
interests completely. 
if you have no policy loans this is an easy way 
to raise cheap money to retire high rate obliga 
tions, cay taxes, fund debts, etc. 


MINIMUM LOAN $1505. 
Loans easily arranged by mail, anywhere 
Write for details, giving size of loan desired 


Keelin-McKnight, Inc. 


134 S. LaSalle, CHICAGO 3, Ill. 


We Do NOT Sel! Insurance 
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Sea are Ee ee eee 


NEW 16mm FILMS 


CAMERAMEN AT WAR — This cam- 
era study pays tribute to the men 
whose job it is to get the action onto 
film. It shows them in action, armed 


only with their cameras, and some of - 


the famous scenes they have shot right 
in the midst of battle. One reel for sale 
or loan from British Information Serv- 
ices, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. 

GRAIN THAI BUILT A HEMI. 
SPHERE—One reel Walt Disney car- 
toon which tells the dramatic story of 
what corn has meant io civilization — 
from the time of the Indians, who were 
the first to discover its potentialities. 
Available through the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 444 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

LEARN TO LIVE—An_easy-to- 
understand digest of the common 
causes of street and highway accidents. 
This one reel, 16 mm. sound film con- 
tains seven one-minute lessons showing 
incorrect driving and walking practices 
and how they may be corrected. Avail- 
able through Aetna Life Companies, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


EAGLE SQUADRON — A _ thrilling 
story of the air war over England, tell- 
ing the part which America’s first fly- 
ing fighters played in protecting our 
great ally. The services of the Com- 
mandos, the W.A.A.F. and the Channel 
Fleet are also featured in this 16 mm. 
full length major feature. Available for 
rental from Walter O. Gutlohn, 25 
West 45th St., New York. 

POINTS FOR PEDALERS—Approved 
by the Bicycle Institute of America, 
this one-reel sound film gives specific 
instructions for the .proper care of 
bicycles and their equipment, including 
proper lubrication of vital points and 
correct adjustment of seat, pedals and 
handlebars. Also shown is the part that 
bicycles play in relieving America’s 
wartime transportation problems. Par- 
ticularly useful is the self-test of riding 
ability that can be used as a basis for a 
bicycle safety course. Available from 
Aetna Life Companies, Hartford, Conn 

ROAD TO LIFE — A famous feature 
film story of the re-education of the 
former “wild boys of the road,” is being 
re-issued in 16 mm. sound film by 


Brandon Films, Inc. This film is based 
on the actual story of the work done 
by sovial workers and teachers among | 
the juvenile delinquents in Soviet Rus- 
sia, during the early 1920s, but many 
of the suggestions are applicable to- 
day. Available from Brandon Films, 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

NORWAY REPLIES — This stirring 
film of a young Norwegian who escapes 
from his Nazi-occupied country, trains 
in England and returns to bomb the 
Germans is now being released by Wal- 
ter Gutlohn, 25 West 45th St., New 
York City, in a 16 mm. sound, full 
length feature picture. The narrative 
is handled by Ed Thorgerson, Alois 
Havrilla and Ben Grauer. The work of 
the Norwegian merchant marine, now 
the third largest in the world, is shown 
as this group works unceasingly for the 
liberation of Norway. 

10,000 FEET DEEP—Two ree! film 
showing how modern scientific methods 
take the place of the prospector’s divin- 
ing rod in the location of probable oil 
deposits and how wells are drilled in 
swamps and waterways as well as in 
open land. Free booking from Shell Oil 
Co., Inc., 50 West 50th St., Netv York 
20, N. Y. 





HOW HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Because you, as a High School teacher, 
know your girls so well—itheir skills and 
aptitudes, their likes and dislikes—the 
State Nursing Councils for War Service 
are asking your special help in selecting 
those fortunate girls who, by tempera- 
ment and training, will be eligible to 
apply for free professional training with 
pay, in over 1,000 nursing schools. 

For this purpose, the U.S.Cadet Nurse 
Corps recently organized a “Pledge” 
group, open to Juniors and Seniors in 
good scholastic standing, with good 
health. 

As a guide in their selection, you 
should be able to report favorably on 


each girl’s characteristics—her initiative, 
leadership, emotional balance, adjustments, 
and manner. 


Ask for Supply of Applications 


Girls who in your judgment rate high 
in these points, should be given the 
“Pledge” application blanks. Each 
blank requires two endorsements be- 
fore being returned: (1) By the High 
School Principal, Vocational Guidance 
Director, Superintendent or Advisory 
Teacher. (2) By the registered nurse 
representing the State or Local Nursing 
Council for War Service. When one of 
your girls qualifies as a “Pledge,” she 


can help select Juniors and 
Seniors for Cadet Nurse “Pledges” 


will be sent an attractive Cadet Nurse 
“Pledge” pin and membership card. 


Actual membership in the U. S. Cadet 
Nurse Corps depends, of course, on ac- 
ceptance by an approved school of 
nursing. The Local Nursing Council for 
War Service will keep the “Pledges” 
interested and with you, will help them 
to choose their schools of nursing. 

* . + 
Applications and “Personality Summary 
Reports” will be-sent to High School Prin- 
cipals. Ideal opportunities for your finest 
girls. Write to your State Nursing Council 
for War Service (see list), or to the U. S. 
Cadet Nurse Corps Pledge, U. S. Public 
Health Service, Box 88, New York, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARIES OF STATE NURSING COUNCILS FOR WAR SERVICE 
Ala. Mrs. Walter Bragg Smith 625 South Lawrence Street Montgomery Nebr. Miss Halcie M. Boyer 626 Electric Building Omaha 
Ariz, Miss Minnie C. Benson 1620 Hedrick Drive Tucson Nev. Miss Dorothy Osborne 139 No, Virginia Avenue Reno 
Ark. Mrs. Mary T. Wright 5404 Country Club Blvd. Little Rock N. HK Miss Ruth B. Whitcomb (Acting) 209 South Street Concord 
Calif. Miss Shirley C. Titus 26 O’Farrel Street San Francisco 8 nN. J Miss Wilkie Hughes 17 Academy Street Newark 
Colo. Miss Irene Murchison 621 Majestic Building Denver N. Mex. Miss Victoria C. Mayer State Health Department Santa Fe 
Conn. Miss Margaret K. Stack 252 Asylum Street Hartford N.Y. Miss Emily L. Creevy 152 Washington Avenue Albany 
Del. Mrs. Mildred A. Marshall 914 Jefferson Street Wilmington N.C, Mrs. Marie Noell 415 Commercial Building Raleigh 
DB. Cc. Miss Edith M. Beattie 1746 K Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. N. Dak Miss Clara G. Lewis State Hospital Bismarck 
Fia. Miss Ruth Mettinger State Board of Health Jacksonville Ohio Mrs. Elizabeth P. August 50 East Broad Street Columbus 
Ga. Mrs. Mildred Pryse 131 Forrest Ave. N. E. Atlanta Okla Mrs. Mozelle Ewing 545 North Sixth Street Muskogee 
v. Mrs. T. L. Gage 510 South Beretania St. Honolulu Ore. Mrs. Linnie Laird 205 Stevens Building Portland 
Idaho Miss Kathryn McCabe St. Luke’s Hospital Boise Pa. Mrs. Katherine Miller 400 North Third Street Harrisburg 
mn. Miss June A. Ramsey 8 South Michigan Ave. Chicago Pr. R. Miss Celia Guzman Duffautt No. 22 Santurce 
Ind. Miss Helen Teal 1125 Circle Tower Indianapolis R. 1. Miss Anna J. Delmore 42 Weybosset Street Providence 
lowa Miss Adeline Hendricks 503 Shops Building Des Moines $s. Cc. Miss Nellie C. Cunningham 206 Carolina Life Bldg. Columbia 
Kans. Mrs. Anne Lee Wick 359 No. Clifton Ave. Wichita S. Dak Miss Carrie A. Benham 321 Western Building Mitchell 
Ky. Mrs. Myrtle C. Applegate 604 So. Third St. Louisville Tenn Mrs. Lucilie H, Marshall 615 Warner Building Nashville 
La. Mrs. Mary Louise Hamra Charity Hosp. Nurse’s Home New Orleans Tex. Miss A. Louise Dietrich 1001 E. Nevada Street El! Paso 
Maine Mrs. Marion T. Gray 238 Concord Street Portland Utah Mrs. Evan G. Richards 414 Boston Building Salt Lake City 
Ma. Mrs. Hester G. Frederick 1211 Cathedral Street Baltimore vt. Mrs. Abbie L. Starkey 3 Nelson Street Montpelier 
Mass. Miss Helene G. Lee 420 Boylston Street Boston Va. Mrs. Jessie Wetzel Faris 811 Grace-American Bldg. Richmond 
Mich Miss Thelma I. Scratch 51 West Warren Street Detroit Wash. Mies Marian G. Kent 514 Med. Arts Bldg. Seattle 
Minn. Mrs. Mabel Roach 2642 University Ave. St. Paul W. Va Mrs. May M. Maloney 47 Capitol City Bidg. Charleston 
Miss. Mrs. M. Anita G. Perez Baptist Hospital Jackson Wis. Mrs. Edith M. Partridge 3727 East Layton Avenue Cudahy 
Mo. Miss Mary FE. Stebbins 1512 Waldheim Building Kansas City Wyo. Mrs. Velda Schrader 2323 Carey Avenue Cheyenne 
Mont. Mrs. Margaret C. Alsop Lalonde Block Helena 
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Aide 


EVERY STUDENT IN YOUR CLASS SHOULD HAVE 
HIS OWN COPIES OF THESE HELPFUL BOOKS 


% Each book was edited and published by SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
for classroom use and home reading. 





Originally Sold for 


10 FOR *1.00 








25¢ to 50¢ Each 


NOW Only 10¢ Each in Quantities of 


10 or More—A Real 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


A graphic story of how our 
laws are made and the men 
who make them. Provides a 
gallery seat in Congress for 
each of your pupils. Pub- 
lished several years ago but 
still up to date except for 
listing of 76th Congress 
32 pages. 

Original price 25¢ a copy 


MUI ay 
see 


SAVING For You 
SWORD OF SERGESTUS 


“grandeur that was Rome” by 
Paul L. Anderson, author of “With the Eagles” 
and “A Slave of Cataline,”” etc. This story of 
the rise and fall of another Roman Empire is 
especially timely now that Rome is again in 
the headlines. 32 pages. Illustrated wi-h many 
original drawings. 


Original price was 25¢ @ copy. 


The story of the 








THE GLORY THAT WAS GREECE 


The story of the civilization of ancient Athens 
by Paul R. Agard, professor of Greek, Experi- 
mental College, University of Wisconsin. Helps 
your students understand why Greek civiliza- 
tion is worth studying today. 32 pages. Illus- 
trated with many photographs. 


Original price was 35¢ a copy 


WATCH YOUR P.Q. 


“Watch Your P.Q.” (Person- 
ality Quotient) provides help- 
ful information for young peo- 
ple on ways to improve their 
personalities. Contains practi- 
cal guides, articles on inferi- 
ority complex, charm, bully- 
ing, etc. 32 pages. 


Original price was 25¢ a copy. 





New York 17, N. Y. 
for the following SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP publications listed in this ad. 


HOW TO PHOTOPLAY HANDBOOK 


BCR ORGE: 
A handbook of 
analysis and enjoyment. De- 
signed for classroom use 
Helps your student{ to en- 
joy and evaluate the best mo- 
tion pictures. How to form a 
photoplay club. 62 pagés—32 
sections. 


photoplay 


Original price wat 25¢ a copy 


AMATEUR BROADCASTERS’ HANDBOOK 
A 64-page “Handbook for Amateur Broadcast- 
ers’ providing practical step-by-step directions 
for successful school broadcasts. Ideal for 
teaching radio appreciation. Helpful ideas for 
auditorium programs. 8 complete chapters. 
Many diagrams and illustrations. 


Original price was S0¢ a copy. 








ENJOYING THE ARTS 


A group of essays on art appreciation covering 
such topics as: The novel, the short story 
poetry, the essay, the drama, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, and painting. Each essay written by a 
specialist in his field. A valuable teaching aid 
for high school English classes. 32 pages 


Original price was 35¢ @ copy 





SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP — 220 East 42nd St., 
1 enclose $—__ 


copies of CONGRESS AT WORK Neme 


LAND OF LIBERTY 


A richly illustrated re- 
gional study of U. S. be- 
fore the war. Takes your 
students on a tour of U. S. 
in peacetime. A big book 
of 128 pages with 338 il- 
lustrations photographs 
and pictorial maps. At- 
tractive paper cover. 


Original price SOc @ copy. in 





copies of SWORD OF SER- 
GESTUS School 





copies of THE GLORY THAT 
WAS GREECE 


copies of WATCH YOUR P.Q City 


Street Address 





P.O. Zone No. 





copies of HOW TO JUDGE State 





MOTION PICTURES 


—_—-copies of AMATEUR BROAD 
CASTERS’ HANDBOOK 


copies of ENJOYING THE ARTS 





Please 1 





copies of LAND OF LIBERTY 


your with your order 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP, 


A Service Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
TE-4-17-44 : 
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Audio-Visual News 
(Concluded) 


The Society to: Visual Education 
Aircraft Identification Kit prepared by 
the aviation experts on the staff of Fly- 
ing, is being kept up-to-date by the 
addition of new aircraft silhouettes as 
rapidly as information becomes avail- 
able. New additions include: 118. 
Lockheed Hudson (A-39, PBO); 119. 
Boeing Sea Ranger (PBB); 120. Hein- 
kel He-113; 121. Heinkel He-115; 122. 
Fieseler Storch (Fi-156K). Bottom, 
side and head-on views are included 
for each aircraft. Available from So- 
ciety for Visual Education, 100 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago 2, Illinois 


* ca * 


Ihe Jam Handy Organization, 2900 
East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Michi- 
gan, has announced the completion of 
three new discussional slide film Kit- 
sets: “Light on Mathematics,” draw 
ings, graphs, and pictorial exhibits to- 
taling 1,087, to develop mathematical 
concepts; “Air Age Physics (Mechan- 
ics),” a series of 15 slide film subjects 
to help in establishing visual and math- 
ematical relationships between funda- 
mental principles and their application; 
“Mechanical Drawing and Drafting,” 
1,112 individual pictures covering basic 
and advanced geometric instructions 
and mechanical drawing projects. 


a” * * 


The Fred Allen Show was voted 
“favorite program” recently in the 13th 
Annual Poll of Radio Editors, conduct- 
ed heretofore by the New York World- 
Telegram and continued this year by 
The Billboard. Other top-ranking fa- 
vorites included: female vocalist Dinah 
Shore; dramatic program, Lux Radio 
Theater; concert singer, Gladys Swar- 
thout; symphonic orchestra, New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony orchestra; out- 
standing new star, Frank Sinatra; 
comedian, Bob Hope; quiz program, 
Information Please; government  pro- 
gram, The Army Hour; sports an- 
nouncer, Bill Stern; dance orchestra, 
Guy Lombardo; announcer, Milton 
Cross; best quarter hour, Fred Waring 
program; documentary program. Man 
Behind the Gun; children’s program, 
Let’s Pretend; best single broadcast, 
the CBS Letter on Race Hatred. 


* * * 


Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass hag 
been recorded by RCA Victor, with 
dramatic reading by Ralph Bellamy, film 
and stage star. As timely today as 
when they were first written, these 
poems speak of war and of freedom 
and of America’s essential spirit. 
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A death-defying pilot named 
Eugene Ely made the first take- 
of from a warship in an air- 
Plane under its own power. The 
fate of this wonderful feat was 
November 14, 1910. The ship 
he took off from was the old 
@uiser, the USS Birmingham, 
m® which a temporary wooden 
Platform had been built for a 
fight deck. 

After skimming the water, 
Ely managed to remain air- 

e and reach the shore 
tfely. Remember, it was 1910. 

Two months later, on Jan- 
mry 18, 1911, Eugene Ely 
Wain made aviation history. 
fle made the first landing on a 
ip. It was the old battleship, 
fe USS Pennsylvania. 


Arresting Gear Used 


Another remarkable achieve- 
mt was connected with this 
Moric landing. To stop the 
he on the temporary wooden 
ling platform, arresting gear 
used — the same in prin- 
Ne as is used today to stop 
memes on aircraft carriers 









» F 














This original arresting gear 
consisted of a series of cables 
stretched across the platform, 
each cable held by small sand- 
bags at each end. (See photo 
above.) As the plane reached 
the platform, Ely lowered a 
hook, which caught a number 
of the cables as it sped across 
the platform. 

Thus the aircraft carrier, or 
“flat-top” as she is known, was 
born in the U. S. Navy. 


Modern Carriers 


The carriers of today are 
floating airfields. By turning 
into the wind, and adding its 
own speed to that of the wind, 
the carrier really helps the 
pilot land his ship. 

Our huge flat-tops normally 
carry four squadrons of aircraft, 
eighteen planes to the squad- 
ron. Usually, two squadrons are 
scout-bombers (SBD’s), one 
squadron of fighters (F4F’s, 
F4U’s) and one squadron of 
torpedo’ bombers (TBD’s, 
TBF’s). These proportions, as 
well as the particular model of 
plane, depends on the tactical 
problems of each carrier mis- 








sion, and may change to meet 
these problems. 

Flight decks on the big flat- 
tops are over 800 feet long, and 
more than 80 feet wide. 

Below decks there are quar- 
ters for more than 2,000 men. 
Of these, only 250 may be 
pilots. There are about 75 to 
100 planes aboard. Below decks 
there is also hangar space, re- 
pair shops, and tons of spare 
parts all systematically stored. 

Every man aboard a flat-top 
has a definite job. Most men 
are specialists — machinists, fire- 
men, hospital corpsmen, and 
gunners. 

On the flight deck are the 
crew men, Their helmets and 
jerseys are colored according to 
the job they do. Some are ar- 
resting gear men, some chock 
men, others ‘are plane directors. 
In the smoke and bedlam of 
battle, this difference in color 
makes men easy to spot and 
direct. 

Fire is the greatest danger in 
a flat-top. The ship is a floating 
arsenal and gas tank. It has to 
carry not only its own fuel but 
huge amounts of high octane 
gas for the planes. It must store 
tremendous quantities of am- 
munition, bombs, torpedoes. 








- 
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Otticial U. 8. Navy photograph 


HISTORIC PICTURE: First landing of an airplane aboard ship — the battleship Pennsylvania, Jan. 18, 1911 


Story of the Flat-fops — 


It was fire that sank our car- 
riers Lexington, Hornet, Wasp, 
and Yorktown. 

True, these fires were caused 
by bombs and torpedo hits — 
but the damage from these hits 
alone was not fatal. 

The ships were lost because 
their huge stores of aviation 
gasoline and bombs made in- 
fernos out of them, and tore 
them apart by violent explo- 
sions. 

In the newest flat-tops naval 
engineers have guarded against 
this danger. Beneath the flight- 
deck is an armor-plated second- 
ary deck. Storage of gas and 
bombs has been made _ in 
steel-walled compartments. 

Sprinklers for water 
chemicals are everywhere. 

Before aircraft carriers came 
into use, a warship could strike 
the enemy no farther than his 
guns could reach. The heaviest 
guns of a battleship have a 
range of about thirty miles. 
Outside that range the enemy 
was safe. 

The carrier has changed that. 
Today, carrier-based bombers 
are the “flying artillery” of the 
fleet. Their range extends many 


hundreds of miles. 
Next Week: “On a Raid” 


and 





LIDING their deadly Katyusha 

rocket guns over the mud of an 
early Ukrainian spring, the Red armies 
under General Konev forced the Ger- 
man troops of General von Mannstein 
across the swollen Bug and winding 
Dniester rivers into northern Bessara- 
bia (see Feb. 7-12 issue). Cutting the 
Bessarabia-Germany railroad, Russian 
tanks rolled toward Cernauti, capital 
of Bukovina, Rumania’s most populous 
province, land of timber, cereal, and 
livestock. 

The fleeing Germans are retiring 
trom Bukovina to the Carpathian 
mountain range, natural fortress guard- 
ing the southeastern gate to Europe, 
stretching 900 miles from Hungary to 
Yugoslavia across western Rumania, 
and shielding the strategic and rich 
province of Transylvania. 

The early settlers of Transylvania 
were the Dacians, sent there by Philip 
of Macedonia. They formed so power- 
ful a kingdom that they defeated the 
first Roman invasion and forced Rome 
to pay yearly tribute. 


Enter the Magyars 


Among the Daco-Roman tribes set- 
tled agricultural Slav peoples, mainly 
from the region of present-day Ru- 
mania. In 1003 came the tent-living, 
horse-breeding Magyars, under King 
Stephen of Hungary. He incorporated 
the territory, divided it among feudal 
Magyar (Hungarian) nobles, called it 
Transylvania — Latin name for “be- 
yond the woods” (of Hungary) — and 
sent in Saxons (Germans) and a re- 
lated Szekely tribe. The urbanite Sax- 
ons formed self-governing communi- 
ties under the king of Hungary and 
founded many of Transylvania’s pres- 
ent cities on sites of Roman ruins. 

Although their land became a prin- 
cipality under the Austro-Hungarian 
empire, the Magyar princes of Tran- 
sylvania were able to keep almost inde- 
pendent during the Turkish invasion by 
playing the Turks against the Austro- 
Hungarian emperor, and they devel- 
oped a culture which dominated the 
country’s intellectual life. 

Strongly influenced by the Reforma- 
tion, the Saxons in Transylvania be- 
came Lutherans, the Magyars switched 
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to the Calvinist faith, and Transyl- 
vania became a bulwark of Protestant- 
ism in 17th century eastern Europe. 
The Rumanian peasants, their own 
Greek orthodox faith banned, revolted 
and asked Austro-Hungary for equality 
with the Magyar, Saxon, Szekely mi- 
norities. They gathered “on the field of 
liberty” at Blaj to declare themselves a 
free nation linked by fealty to the 
Hapsburgs. 

Nevertheless Transylvania was made 
an integral part of Hungary. And de- 
spite a so-called “Nationalities Bill of 
1868” which * ‘quaranteed” equality for 
minorities, the Hungarians proceeded 
to boost Magyarization. Magyars 
dominated the official and professional 
groups. By 1910 only 28 per cent of 
the Rumanian population was literate, 
compared with 60 per cent of the Mag- 
yars. 

Although serfdom had been abol- 
ished in 1848, the Rumanian peasant 
was not given sufficient land to sup- 
port a family, so that he had to lease 
extra land from the church. The Hun- 
garians persuaded the church to lease 
only to Magyar colonists, who, given 
free machinery and seeds by the Hun 
garian government, quickly out-pro- 
duced and pauperized the Rumanians. 

The Rumanians’ day came in 1918, 
when Rumanian refugees in the U. S. 
from Transylvania gathered at a na- 
tional assembly in Ohio at the call] of 
archpriest John Podea and declared 
Transylvania’s ties with Hungary 
broken. While many Transylvanian 
Rumanians had crossed into Russia to 
fight on the Allied side during World 
War I, the Podea declaration of inde- 
pendence was sent to President Wilson, 
and upon the Rumanians in Transyl- 
vania claiming union with Rumania, 
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Transylvania was united with Runia nia 
at Alba Julia in December, 1918, @ 
The Saxons (now about 4 per cemt | 
of the population) readily agreed @ 
this transfer in 1919, the Szekelys (i 
per cent) shortly thereafter, and thee 
Magyars (8 per cent) agreed undé 
protest in 1921. S 
Union with Rumania satisfied the 
Rumanian majority (74 per cent —§ 
millions) and the Saxons; the Szekelyg 
still hoped for autonomy under Hum 
gary; and the Magyars continued 
demand union with Hungary. 


Hitler Divides Transylvania Again 


Only a tew Saxons backed the 
cist terrorist Iron Guard organizati@ 
in Rumania, but these few heil-Hitle 
arrogantly and led pro-Nazi demonstit 
tions which, although opposed @ 
Juliu Maniu, “Grand Old Man” of € 
Transylvania Rumanian peasant pa Y, 
culminated in Hitler’s transfer of ovél 
half of Transylvania to Hungary 
1940. 

This transter gave Hungary a regi 
predominantly Rumanian, _ including 
important salt mines and iron work’ 
near Bukovina, and antimony, coppef 
bismuth, gold, and manganese mine 
near the Czech border. 

Rumania was allowed to keep t 
coal and iron of the Banat — predomi 
nantly Rumanian province that merg@ 
into Transylvania — the natural gas 1 
region east of Alba Julia, and the 
tally important metallurgical center 
Resita. 7 

The new division has pleased neifiié 
side, and as the Germans hurry 
divisions into the Carpathians, 
must defend a complex, dissati 
region—the divided and _ redi 
“land beyond the woods.” 
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OUT FOR RIFLE 
PRACTICE -WELL! 























[You SEE, YOU HOLD 
A RIFLE LIKE THIS/ 














OH; THANK 
YOU BOTH! 















GOSH! RUTH SHOT 
A TOP SCORE - 98 


agreed under 





a satisfied tht 
| per cent - 3 
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SORRY TO KID YOU FELLOWS ABOUT MY 
SHOOTING -BUT YOU ASKED FOR IT. OUT 
WHERE I COME FROM EVERYBODY 
LEARNS TO SHOOT WHEN THEY'RE 
KNEE HIGH TO A CRICKET / 
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HAVE A COKE 

WITH US, RIFLE- 

PACKING RUTHIE, AND 
TELL US HOW YOU 
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LEARNED 10 SHOOT//)| |[-——= 





Learning to shoot — to shoot straight — is a lot of fun. And 
shooting is a sport that fellows can enjoy indoors or outdoors, all 
year round, and all their lives. If you’re interested in forming 
a rifle club in your school, see the Coach. To learn more about 
this fascinating sport, fill in and mail the coupon for the inter- 
esting, illustrated, free, official “Junior Rifle Handbook.” Rem- 
ington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 





Remington Model 513T bolt action target rifle 
and Remington .22’s with Kleanbore* priming. 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








Remington, 


Rifle Promotion Section { 
Remington Arms Co., Inc. ! 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. | 
Gentlemen: Please send me, free, a copy of | 
“Junior Rifle Handbook.” | 
! 
| 
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VICTORY 
VIGNETTES 


Emory Land — U. S. 

Responsible for U. S. shipping the world 
over is Rear Admiral Emory Scott Land, a 
Coloradoan who graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, went to Annapolis 
and then to M.I.T. In the Bureau of Con- 
struction and Repair during World War I, 
he won the Navy cross for technical studies 
of German submarines. He later served as 
naval attaché in London, learned to fly, was 
assistant chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
became head of the Navy’s Bureau of Con- 
struction and Repair, and chairman of the 
U. S. Maritime Commission, where he de- 
veloped maritime schools and mass-pro- 
duced convertible cargo ships. He now 
heads the division of emergency shipping 
and is joint director of the Anglo-American 
Shipping Adjustment Board 


Randolfo Pacciardi — Italy 

Randolfo Pacciardi is often called Italy’s 
toremost anti-Fascist military hero. In 1923 
he organized 100,000 youths into the Free 
Italian Movement, to fight Mussolini’s 
Blackshirts. Twice wounded by Fascist as- 
sassins, he was arrested and sentenced to a 
penal colony. Escaping, he fled to Switzer- 
land to organize the Italian underground 
Mussolini forced Switzerland to expel him, 
so he went to France, formed the Italian 
Garibaldi Brigade to fight Franco in the 
Spanish Civil War. In 1940 he came to the 
U: S., edited the newspaper Italia Libera. 
He has denounced the Badoglio government 
and organized a Free Italian Legion to 
join the Allies 


Alexander Patch — U. S. 

Commander of the U. S. 7th Army, 
“somewhere in the European theatre,” is 
54-year-old, agile, keen-eyed Major Gen- 
eral Alexander McCarrell Patch, Jr. “Sandy” 
Patch was born in Arizona, graduated from 
West Point, commanded the Army machine 
gun school in France, and fought with ar- 
tillery and infantry in most of World War 
I’s bloodiest battles. He was professor of 
military science and tactics at Staunton 
Military Academy and a member of the 
Infantry Board at Fort Benning. In 1942 he 
commanded United Nations forces in New 
Caledonia, finished the Guadalcanal cam- 
paign begun by the Marines, won the Navy 
DSM. 


Ho Ying-chin — China 

China’s chief of staff and minister of 
military affairs is General Ho Ying-chin, a 
bespectacled, smiling, placid man, scion_of 
an ancient, wealthy family. He was born in 
Hsingi, Kweichow, in China’s far south- 
west, in 1889. Although he has fascist lean- 
ings — he organized and led several anti- 
communist expeditions and was at one time 
considered one of the most pro-Japanese 
of China’s generals — he has been consist- 
ently loyal to Chiang Kai-shek in his fight 
for a united China. He has been a member 
of the central executive committee of the 
Kuomintang since 1929. 
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Robert March Gaylord 


Champion of 
Private Business 


TAUNCH spokesman for private in- 

dustry is Robert March Gaylord, 
president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. (See page 10.) 

Born in Minneapolis 55 years ago, 





ie 





dent of the Gray Tractor Company in 
Minneapolis; then he married Mildred 
Ingersoll of the Ingersoll Milling Ma- 
chine: family in Rockford, and subse- 





Who's 


Next Foreign 
Secretary ? 


T FREQUENTLY has been predicted 

that Anthony Eden, Britain’s far- 
sighted foreign secretary, may resign 
from the secretaryship. Likely successor 
in such a case would be Eden’s close 


friend and “lieutenant,” 50-year-old 
Lord Cecil of Essendon, Viscount Cran- 
borne. 


Eldest son and heir otf the tourth 
Marquis of Salisbury, Cranborne was 
educated at Eton and Christ Church, 
Oxford, fought in France in World War 
I, won the Croix de Guerre, and was in- 
valided home in the fall of 1915. He 
married the eldest daughter of Lord 
Richard Cavendish, has two sons, and 
became somewhat of a “black sheep” in 
the Cecil family by going into business 
instead of government. He became a bill 
broker in London (the U. S. equivalent 
is a broker dealing in commercial and 
trade acceptances), and later was a di- 
rector of the Westminster Bank. 

But politics was in his blood, and in 
1929 he was elected to the House of 
Commons as Conservative member for 
South Dorset. In 1934, when Eden was 
Lord Privy Seal with supervision of all 
matters connected with the League of 











Gaylord graduated from the University 
of Minnesota and took a bench job ig”) 
a tractor firm instead of following hig] 
father into law. He became vice presi’ 7 





















quently became the Ingersoll firm’s- 
president in 1928. | 
A lean, tall man, a hunting enthusiast, 
Mr. Gaylord owns a half-dozen hunting 
dogs, a camp in Minnesota. He has three 
sons in the service, a daughter in grade : 
school. ’ 
Specializing in heavy machine tools, . 
he doubled his plant to back the war I 
effort, received the Navy E for excellent . 
production. His plant employs over 900 y 
men, who belong neither to CIO or AF 8 
of L but have an open-shop independ- “ 
ent union that boasts a 20-year record 
of no slowdowns or work stoppages. Mr, t 
Gaylord is a Republican who believes tc 
America is built of small businesses, th 
charges the Administration with throt- ag 
tling free enterprise. But he does not 
believe in talking politics until after the B 
war au 
we 
ap 
di 
Who : 
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Lord Cecil of Essendon A 
mem 
Nations, Cranborne was appointed his § cub 
parliamentary private secretary. When § lade 
Eden became foreign secretary in 1985, § fami 
Cranborne moved up as parliamentary by y 
under-secretary of state for foreign af Th 
fairs. Although a staunch Tory, he op= § *ties 
posed his party’s pre-1940 appeasement § boys 
of Hitler even more violently than did # In 
Eden. When Winston Churchill re § et, 
placed Chamberlain, Cranborne became™ decor 












secretary of state for the Dominions. If 











this touchy job he will be a key man at Nine 





the forthcoming London conference Of 
Dominion prime ministers. 
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Fire When Ready! 


VERYBODY likes to shoot a rifle, 
and no wonder. It’s a swell sport. 
But you don’t want to shoot on the sly. 
For one thing, it’s dangerous. For an- 
other, you never really learn how to 
shoot. 

You can derive the most possible: en- 
joyment as a member of a club, firing 
in matches and for qualifications with 
your friends. If there is no active junior 
group in your neighborhood, you may 
organize your own club. 

Your first step is to find a leader 
over 21 years of age who will agree 
to take charge of the range and to see 
that all instruction, practice and 
matches are properly conducted. 

Most clubs are organized in schools, 
Boy Scout troops, Y.M.C-’A. groups, 
summer camps and similar bodies. It 
would, therefore, be a good idea to 
approach your school teacher, athletic 
director, scout master or some such man 
or woman. He or she may be willing 
to organize your Junior Club with the 
help of the National Rifle Association. 
Having obtained an adult leader, you 
then need at least ten boys or girls 
under 19, whose parents are citizens, 
t? complete your club. When you have 
fone this far, have your leader write 
ft the National Rifle Association, Junior 
Division, 1600 Rhode Island Ave., 
Washington, D. C., for a club applica- 
tion blank and instructions in regard to 
Reaching rifle shooting. 

The material will be forwarded imme- 
diately. The blank should be carefully 
filled out by the leader and forwarded 
@ national heaquarters with a copy of 
the club’s by-laws and the charter fee 
f five dollars. This membership fee 
places the entire club in good standing 
for the year. 

A handbook will be sent to each 
member of the club, and a good-looking 
cub charter will be mailed to the adult 
leader. This charter is suitable for 
framing and hanging in the room used 
by your club for its meetings. 

The N.R.A. also provides a complete 
series of medals and diplomas which 
boys and girls can win for themselves. 

In the course of qualifications at 50 
leet, there are 15 graduated stages for 
decoration: Pro-Marksman, Marksman, 
Marksman First Class, Sharpshooter, 
Nine Sharpshooter Bar Stages, Expert 
Rifleman and Distinguished Rifleman. 

—NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 














With jaws 
as heavy 


as a lion’sp 


This Machine a 
Tests the Strength of Rayon Fabrics 


O one wants an elbow making an unexpected appearance through a 

shirt-sleeve during a vigorous baseball game; nor does a tennis player 

want her blouse to split down the back when she reaches for a high shot! 

To avoid mishaps, it’s important to know whether a fabric is strong enough 
for its intended use — to learn about its “tensile strength.” 











To tell in advance about the ability of a fabric to withstand the 
wear it will probably receive, a test is made in the laboratory, in the 
machine pictured. Its tearing jaws reveal the hidden qualities of strength 
in rayon fabrics. 


Here’s the way a woven rayon fabric passes the “tensile strength” test. A 
five-inch piece of the fabric is placed firmly between the two heavy “jaws,” 
and the machine goes to work. It gradually pulls the fabric tighter and 
tighter. The fabric is pulled lengthwise, crosswise. It is thoroughly soaked 
in water, and tested while wet. Five separate samples of a fabric are given 
the test, in order to determine the average strength. The chart shown at top 
‘in the photograph registers the amount of stress that finally breaks the fabric. 


Tensile strength requirements vary according to the purpose for which a 
fabric is to be used. For example, a daytime dress fabric does not need to 
have as much tensile strength as a lining fabric which must withstand the 
hardest kind of daily tugging and pulling. 


To make sure your clothes have passed the “tensile strength” 
test, as well as other important laboratory tests, look for 
informative labels, such as the CROWN* Tested Tag, on 
the clothes and fabrics you buy. 





EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of Crown* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices. 350 Fifth Ave., New York, 1; Providence, R. 1.5 


Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
*Reg. US. Pat. Off. 





A BETTER WAY TO 
BUY RAYON FABRICS 


This seal is awarded 
only to fabrics contain- 
ing CROWN Rayon, 
after they have passed 
the CKU\VN ‘Vests for 
service i 
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_ WORLD WEEK. 


© CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 
|. WHO’S WHO IN THE NEWS 


Match the items in the right hand 
column with those in the left by insert- 
ing the proper numbers in the paren- 
theses, 


1. Robert M ( ) Commander of U. S. 


Gaylord 7th Army. 

2. Randolto ( ) Director of U. S. 
Pacciardi War Shipping. 

3. Emery S ( ) National Association 
Land of Manufacturers. 

4. Alexander ( ) Chinese Chief of 
Patch Staff. 

5. Ho Hing- ( ) Organizer of Free 
chin Italian Movement. 

il. SECRETARY HULL’S 17 POINTS 


Mark each true statement T, each 
false statement F. 


1. Secretary Hull’s statements indi- 
cate that he believes force will not be 
necessary to enforce international peace. 

2. He favors United Nations super- 
vision of aggressor nations for an indefi- 
nite period after the war. 

3. He advocates creating an interna- 
tional currency after the war. 

4. He advises the United Nations to 
limit the benefits promised in the Atlan- 
tic Charter to countries with democratic 
governments. 

5. He does not propose that all colo- 
nial peoples be given their freedom at 
the end of the war. 

6. In his opinion, when the provisions 
of the Four-Nation Declaration are put 
into effect alliances between nations 
will be unnecessary. 


ill. WHAT IS U. S. FOREIGN POLICY? 

Underscore the correct phrase. 

1. Criticism of our foreign policy is: 
(a) limited to Republican opponents of 
the Administration; (b) voiced by some 
in all parties; (c) most strongly sup- 
ported by anti-New Deal Democrats. 

2. Marked differences of opinion 
seem to be developing between Rus- 
sia and the United States on the ques- 
tion of: (a) foreign trade; (b) oil con- 
cessions; (c) territorial settlements. 

3. Our policy toward liberated peo- 
ples is criticized by many on the ground 
that we have: (a) cooperated with a 
semi-fascist regime; (b) recognized Ba- 
doglio’s government; (c) supported the 
Free Italian Movement. 

4. In Mr. Willkie’s statement quoted 
in this article, he warns that our foreign 
policy will undermine democracy in: 


(a) the United States; (b) among our 
Allies; (c) in liberated countries. 


PLANS OF THE N.A.M., CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE, ETC. 


Underscore the correct phrase. 


1. Business experts believe that re- 
conversion of industry can be carried 
out in: (a) from 1 to 3 years; (b) not 
less than 4 years; (c) about 6 months. 

2. They expect that after reconver- 
sion there will be a boom period be- 
cause many people will be spending 
money accumulated from: (a) invest- 
ments in industry; (b) war savings 
bonds; (c) increased salaries. 

8. Mr. Frederick Crawford’s 5-point 
program for a “better America” consid- 
ers a high living standard: (a) the 
democratic right of every American; 
(b) an opportunity for those who are 
willing to work for it; (c) a reward fm 
those possessing sufficient capital. 

4. Complete responsibility of free en- 
terprise for full employment is advo- 
cated by: (a) Beardsley Ruml; (b) 
Alvin Hansen; (c) Robert Gaylord. 


@ READING SIGNPOSTS 


WHAT IS U. S. FOREIGN POLICY? 


“Twenty-five years of U. S. Foreign 
Policy (symposium celebrating 25th anni 
versary of Foreign Policy Association by 
members of the board of directors); For 
eign Policy Report, Oct. 15, 1943. 

Peffer, Nathaniel, “Split in Our Foreign 
Policy,” Harper, August, 1943. 

Jones, J. M., “Modern Foreign Policy. 
Fortune, Aug., Sept., Oct., 1943. 

Jessup, J. K., “America and the Future 
Our Foreign Policy,” Life, Sept. 20, 1943 
Hull, Cordell, “Our Foreign Policy 
the Framework of Our National Interests 
(radio address), Vital Speeches, Oct. 3 

1943. 


PLANS OF PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


“Where Are Postwar Jobs Coming 
From?” a radio forum broadcast with Eric 
Johnston, President of U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, answering the questions 
Merriman Smith, United Press, Phillips J 
Peck, International News Service, and John 
Hightower, Associated Press. Pamphlet No. 
1 of “Wake Up America Series,” Amer 
ican Economic Foundation, 295 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y¥., 10c. 

“Big Business Pledges Higher Output for 


Victory and a Better America,” Life, Detgijiud 


20, 1943. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Ho Hing-chin (h6 ying jin) 
Pacciardi (pa chér dé) 
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following 
the films 


“Tops, don’t miss ““Werthwhile “So-so 


THE ADVENTURES OF MARK 
Yv- TWAIN (Warner Bros. Di- 
rected by Irving Rapper. 
Produced by Jesse L. Lasky.) 


THE EDITORS award the Blue Rib 
bon for April to Warner Brothers to 
their production, The Adventures of 
Mark Twain. Their pictorial homage to 
the great humorist shows him also as 
a great human being and philosopher. 

We are introduced to Mark Twain on 
the day of his birth in 1835, when Hal 
ley’s Comet flamed across the sky. Mark, 
born plain Samuel L. Clemens, later 
took this celestial phenomenon as a per 
sonal omen of good fortune. Fortune 
however, was slow in nodding his way 
He had brief and _ inglorious 
careers as a printer, a soldier in the 
Civil War, and a gold miner on-the 
Pacific slope. But he was more success 
ful as a steamboat pilot on the Missis 
sippi and a newspaper reporter in Vir 
ginia City, Nevada. 


several 


The West was wild and woolly in 
Mark’s day, and he found plenty of 
material for literary sketches. They were 
usually burlesques of local characters 
and conditions. He signed them “Mark 
Twain,” a river term meaning two fath- 
oms of water. One of these sketches he 
sent to an Eastern paper. It was The 
Story of the Jumping Frog, and it 
leaped around the world, carrying Mark 
Twain’s fame with it. 

Mark then went on a series otf lec- 
ture tours, and 
almost at once 
became the Num- 
ber One gag man 
of his day. His 
gift of gab had 
his audiences 
roaring with 
laughter from 
coast to coast. 

He found 
shortly, however, 
that the profes- 
sional humorist’s 
lot is not always 
a happy one. He 
made a good deal 
of money,. and 
bst it all through generosity and poor 
judgment. 

Fredric March does the characteri- 
tation of Mark Twain full justice. He 
tables you to understand the timeless 





The Editors’ Blue 
Ribbon Award for 
the outstanding 
picture of April goes 
to Warner Bros. 
for their production 
Mark Twain. 











itharm of the man whose writings hold 
‘*ppeal for both adults and children. 























**But, Miss Truman—supposin’ you hadn't had 
your Wheaties this morning?”’ 


@ It looks as if Clinton gets completely off the beam 
without his “Breakfast of Champions’. That’s easy 
to understand if you know your Wheaties. 
And say! If you're not already acquainted—don't 
waste any time putting your feet under a table, and 
your spoon under a heap of milk, fruit, and Wheaties, 
Those big whole wheat flakes are chuck-full of 
champion whole grain nourishment—the kind 
of concentrated nourishment so many famous ath- 
letes get when they build their breakfast around a 
man-sized bowl of Wheaties with milk and 
fruit. And that “‘up-an’-at-’em”’ food energy 
is mighty easy to take when it’s combined 
with Wheaties rich, malt-sweet flavor. 
Yes, you'll want Wheaties satisfying 
nourishment and zippy, “second helping” 






flavor—often. You'll discover that 
a good breakfast can be good fun— 
when it starts with milk and fruit 
and Wheaties, “‘Breakfast 
of Champions.” 


“Breakfast of 
Champions” 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 
"Wheaties" and “Breakfast ef Champions” are registered trade marks of GPNERAL MILLS. INC, 
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A Ai * } 
re You Air-Minded! | 
This aeronautical quiz was originally” 
prepared as a general aviation informa + 
tion test for the pupils in the aeronau 
tics class at Fort Hamilton High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Joseph Bellafiore, in 
structor. The quiz consists of 50 ques 
tions, but owing to space limitations we 
will present only 12 of the questions 
this week More will follow in next EC 
week’s issue. The answers appear below, ch 
but don't look now! on Sta 


1. Who is the author of Victory and w: 
Through Air Power? ‘ to me 





2. Name the general in command of munch 
the U. S. Air Forces. }  fascina 
3. What is the WEFT system for ¥ Sympat 
identifying planes? her ja\ 


4. What is the approximate flying a broke 
time to the most distant place on the § milk ar 
globe today? here ai 


5. Why is Kitty Hawk famous? opening 
6. How are Shangri-La and Jimmy 9 gustily 
Doolittle related? Stader | 
7. What is the importance of the Inste 
Azores to hemisphere defense? togethe 
8. Explain briefly “jet propulsion.” steel p 
9. What is meant by a “pancake § Side of 
landing”? the oth 


10. How did weather assist the es § justed 
cape of the Scharnhorst through the } splint w 
English Channel? 

11. Give the color of the lights used | 
on the wings and tail. One 


12. How many miles up does the § anesthe 
stratosphere begin? of the b 
side, an 

Answers were ad 

1. Alexander de Seversky. bones tc 
2. Henry C. Arnold. hold the 
8. Wings-Engines-Fuselage-Tail. break h: 
4. Approximately 60 hours. moveme 

5. Field in North Carolina where the At an 


Wright Brothers made their first sue § had bre 
cessful flight. playing 

6. Shangri-La was the mythical basé } lower ar 
from which Doolittle’s planes took off } viously. 
to bomb Tokyo; later revealed as Thé | splint, 1 
Hornet aircraft carrier. in bed fe 

7. Stepping stone from Europe 0 § had to | 
America; refueling base. for weel 

8. Rocket plane without propeller, § to go th 
catapulted by a series of explosions of F to get th 
compressed fuel. But tl 

9. Flop onto landing field instead of ¥ tor sling 
gliding in; bumpy landing because the ¥ were strc 
engine is still at flying speed when the § weight o 
wheels touch the ground. to move 

10. Fog, rain, sleet, and freezing in shape 
temperatures grounded all planes. Na@@ithe Phil 





DURACLOSS 







meteorologists forecast the “escap@@)sailor wa 

Lorr Laboratories + Paterson, N. J. | weather.” # pound s 
seach maa wactick 11. Red on left wing, white on taithii heen set 
green on right wing. ® The Si 


toa wi 


\ 12. A little over 7 miles up, abovegy 
: NAIL POLISH 86,000 feet. 4 
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ECENTLY I was in the Post Ex- 

change at Halloran Army Hospital 
on Staten Island in New York Harbor, 
and was startled to see the soldier next 
to me with a broken jaw happily 
munching a cheese sandwich. I was 
fascinated, for only a year ago | had 
sympathized with a friend who had had 
her jaws tightly wired together after 
a broken jaw and was able to suck only 
milk and soft foods for six weeks. Yet 
here at Halloran was a young chap 
opening his mouth wide and snapping 
gustily at a sandwich! The reason: a 
Stader splint. 

Instead of wires clamping his jaws 
together, this soldier had two thin 
steel pins protruding from the lower 
side of his face, and from one pin to 
the other stretched a small band, ad- 
justed with little screws. The whole 
splint was light and quite painless. 


Latest Splint Technique 


One pin was screwed under local 
anesthetic into the jawbone on one side 
of the break, the other pin on the other 
side, and the screws connecting them 
were adjusted so as to draw the broken 
bones together in correct position and 
hold them there immovably until the 
break had healed, permitting, complete 
movement of the rest of the jaws. 

At another hospital I saw a man who 
had broken his leg 10 days before, 
playing billiards with a man whose 
lower arm was fractured two days pre- 
viously. Before the advent of the Stade: 
splint, the former would have been 
in bed for weeks, the latter would have 
had to keep his arm in a plaster cast 
for weeks. and both would have inad 
to go through days of painful exercises 
to get their muscles in tone again. 

But these soldiers had neither casts 
nor slings, and their light Stader splints 
were strong enough to bear the whole 


weight of the body, enabling the men 


f0 move about and keep their muscles 
in shape while their bones mended. In 
the Philadelphia Naval Hospital a 
sailor was photographed carrying a 40- 
pound suitcase with an arm that had 

n set only 24 hours before! 

The Stader splint owes its invention 
to a wire-haired terrier. A client of 


Miracles of War Surgery 


Dr. Otto Stader, veterinarian of Ge 
neva, Illinois, brought him a terrie: 
with a broken leg, The dog ate up his 
plaster cast, chewed the adhesive tape 
off an aluminum splint which was tried 
next, and tore the bandages off when 
the doctor pinned the bones together 
with wire. 

In overcoming the handicaps set bv 
the dog, Dr. Stader developed his fa 
mous splint in 1931: He subsequently 
tried it successfully on 1,200 dogs and 
a mare, and brought it to the attention 
of the Navy the day after Pearl Harbor 


A Navy Problem Solved 


Fractures are a nightmare for the 
Navy because the sway of a ship moves 
the position of bones supported in an 
ordinary sling. The Stader splint solved 
this problem, and has been in such de- 
mand by the Navy ever since that none 
are available for civilians. 

The Stader splint is the latest but 
not the only method used for fractures, 
which still largely are treated with 
casts; but whether a cast or splint is 
used, the preliminary treatment is the 
same. 

When a limb bone breaks, the mus- 
cles are no longer held taut; instead. 
they contract, pulling the parts of the 
broken bone ends alongside each other 
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shortening the limb, and pressing the 
broken bone ends against the surround- 
ing flesh and nerves. It is not the break 
itself that hurts, for bone has little feel- 
ing; it is this pressure’on the nerves. 

If nothing is done to the limb, the 
muscles “freeze” in their contracted 
state, and it is then hard to pull.the 
leg out to its proper length again. Medi- 
cal corpsmen treat a broken leg, or 
arm, by gently grasping instep and 
heel, or wrist, and exerting an easy but 
steady pull (traction) on the limb to 
straighten the bone and extend the 
muscles. 

This traction is maintained continu- 
ally by a “pulley” system of bandages 
tied to the splints which are holding the 
leg firmly in place; or, on the arm, by 


, fingers” made of springs which keep 


a steady 15-pound pull on the arms. 
Then the leg, or arm, can be X-rayed, 
the bone set, and either a plaster cast 
of Stader splint put on. 

In the picture the serviceman’s leg 
is kept in traction by a rope pulley at- 
tached to the metal splint. A steel pin 
has been inserted through the bone to 
keep it in place, and the whole leg has 
been covered with a plaster cast. A cast 
was used instead of a Stader splint here 
probably because the transport aboard 
which the operation took place had 
none of the latter. 


The Compound Fracture 


So far we have discussed only a 
simple fracture—one in which the 
bone has not come out through the 
skin, as in a compound fracture. But 
on the battlefield compound fractures 
are frequent, caused by shrapnel or bul- 
let wounds. 

In the past such a compound fracture 
was set and held in place by pulleys, 
while the wound was drained and 





Nticial t 


8. Navy Photograph 


Yank enjoys a cigarette while his leg is being kept pulled by a pulley 
attached to a metal splint. A cast is used instead of a Stader splint. 
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Nick Nichols 
Justrite Art 
and Cartoon 
Course is yours for only a Justrite Drawing 
tnk box top.and 10 cents to pay for post- 
age. Nick Nichols, Dean of Cartooning, 
trained such famous cartoonists as Rick 
Yeager, creator of Buck Rogers, Jack Ryan 
(Streamer Kelly) and Ken Ernst (Apple 
Mary). Nick Nichols will train you this easy 
way through this interesting course. !t's fun 
to learn cartoon drawing. And it’s fun to 
draw with Justrite Drawing Ink... . It flows 
so freely, does not cake, and makes such 
brilliant drawings. Justrite comes in Indio 
Black and 22 beauti- 
ful colors.Get this car- 
toon course, today 
Send only 10c and a box 


tep from any Justrite 
Drawing Ink carton. 


LOUIS MFLIND 
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Gas Is Used for Chasing Zeres 
Save It for Our Flying Heroes 
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save o life 


washed out daily. Infection often set 
in, and the bones frequently knitted 
crooked. 

During World War I an American 
surgeon named Hiram Winnett Orr hor- 
rified his colleagues by cleaning com- 
pound-fractures wounds only once, 
then packing them with vaseline- 
smeared gauze and immobilizing the 
whole limb in a plaster cast. His method 
resulted in fewer infections and better 
bone knitting. 


Birth of Orr-Trueta Method 

During the Spanish Civil War a Dr. 
J. Trueta found himself faced with so 
many compound fractures which need- 
ed transporting, that he used the tech- 
nique first hit upon by Dr. Orr. He cut 
away all dead tissue around the 
wounds, gathered the bones into correct 
position, inserted a rubber drain in the 
wound, covered the whole limb (or hip, 
or chest) with a plaster cast, and let 
it alone for 6 to 10 weeks. 

The casts became soaked with body 
fluid and smelled foul, but when Trueta 
finally cracked them open, he found 
in most cases that the bones had set 
properly and that the wounds were 
healing in a healthy way. He lost only 
six of the 1,073 persons he treated! 

Following Dr. Trueta’s successes, 
many civilian doctors began to use 
what became known as the Orr-Trueta 
method, and with the advent of World 
War II it was also sponsored by our 
Army. The Orr-Trueta cast keeps the 
bones immobile, makes it possible to 
move a patient, allows blood clots to 
form, and lets in no more germs. The 
bad odor was caused by dying bene- 
ficial bacteria which had been fighting 
the harmful infection bacteria. Today 
this is remedied by putting lactose on 
the wound (along with sulfa powder), 
on which the beneficial bacteria can 
feed. 

But in the original use of the Orr- 
Trueta treatment doctors could never 
be sure whether or not they might have 
to amputate, for infection sometimes 
started in a compound fracture before 
it was set and put in a cast. Now they 
can make sure by injecting into the 
veins some fluorescein, a dye that glows 
gold-green under ultraviolet _ light. 
If blood is still circulating, the limb 
will glow, and need not be amputated. 


Amputations 


In the almost three years the U. S. 
has been at war, the Army has had only 
1,194 amputations. After World War | 
some men had lost two limbs, some all 
four, and amputees hobbled around 
on crutches. So far in this war only 68 
of our Army men have lost two limbs, 
not a single man has lost all four, and 





Wide World 


A new “tailor-made” leg will help 
this Yank enjoy normal life again. 


not one amputee need come home on 
crutches or with an empty sleeve. 

These inspiring facts are due in part 
to a German! In World War I German 
surgeon Dr. Ernst Sauerbruch de- 
veloped a system (called cinetization) 
of linking the muscles of an amputated 
arm so effectively to a false arm that 
the casualty soon had normal use of it. 

Two tunnels are made in the stump 
of the arm, one in the flexor muscles 
(which bend the arm), the other in 
the extensors (which extends the arm.) 
Ivory pegs are put in the tunnels, and 
for several weeks the patient is taught 
how to make the pegs move up and 
down and sideways. Then the false 
arm of a rubbery plastic, colored to 
match the skin perfectly, is fastened to 
the pegs, and in using his false arm 
the soldier, blindfolded, can identify 
objects that it touches! 

With these “miracles” a serviceman 
will come home, not crushed at the 


thought of having lost a leg, but proud ~ 


ot his ability to dance with the false 
limb. 

A nurse back from North Africa on a 
hospital ship said to me: “After the 
first shock of his amputation is over 
and he has palled around the hospital 


with other fellows in the same condi- } 


tion, a soldier’s morale generally is ex- 
cellent; and he competes with the next 7 
guy to see who can use his leg quick- 
est. The big problem isn’t the boy —} 


it’s his family, His mother, girl friend] 
or kid brother must be sure to treatm 
him with perfect naturalness and en- 


couragement, never with pity.” 


Nancy GENET 
(Next and last article: Special wounds | 


and equipment) 
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Salvage 


A patient was describing his symp- 
toms to the doctor: 

“I feel as if I've got steel bands 
around my chest,” he moaned. “My 
head’s like a sieve, my heart beats 
like a steam engine, my eyes are like 
balls of fire, my throat’s like a rasp, 
and my feet are like lumps of lead.” 

“Hm-m-m!” replied the doctor. “With 
your symptoms I think you had better 
turn yourself in for scrap.” 

Classmat+ 


Ceiling Sub-Zero 
A jeep driver was galloping along at 
65 miles per hour when an MP on a 
motorcycle had him pull over to the 
side of the road. 
“Was I going too tast?” asked the 


ieep driver. 
“No,” replied the MP, “flying too 
low.” 
Out With It 
Chemistry Professor: “Jones, what 


does (HNOg) signify?” 

Private Jones: “Well, ah, er. it’s right 
on the tip of my tongue——” 

Professor: “Well, you'd better spit 
it out, boy. It’s nitric acid.” 


N-Not N-N-Nervous 


Out in New Guinea a squadron ob- 
server went in to report to his com- 
manding officer after returning from a 
raid. 

“Were you nervous during the at- 
tack?” the CO asked. 

“Who, me?” scoffed the observer. “I 
was coo] as a cucumber during the 
whole show.’ 

“Swell,” said the CO, “1 thought you 
might have been a bit nervous when you 
radioed in that 27,000 enemy bombers 
were coming in at 8 feet!” 


Wrong Bus 


This happened two or three days after 
the Gripsholm docked in New York, 
bringing home exchange prisoners from 
Japan, but we don’t know whether 
there’s any connection. Anyway, a lady 
got on a crowded bus and took the only 
empty seat, which happened to be next 
to a harmless-looking little man. She 
Opened a map of Manchuria and began 
studying it. The man studied the map 
for a time, too, and finally addressed the 
lady. “Sure you're on the right bus?” 


® he asked. 


The New Yorke: 


23 
NEWS ROUNDUP 
WAR ABROAD 
Toward Invasion. Allied bombers 


pounded Berlin and Brunswick after fierce 
sky battles; hammered Sofia in largest raid 
of war. Allies closed to travel 700 miles of 
British southeast coast, ordered all soldiers 
to turn in their diaries to avoid invasion 
leaks. Nazis reported occupying Finnish 
Aland isles controlling Gulf of Bothnia; 
flooding parts of western Netherlands; 
evacuating Antwerp civilians and mining 
Scheldt river; building corrals to intern 
Parisian males when invasion comes. 

International. It was revealed that 
agreement in tripartite talks was to give 
Poland East Prussia after war; to back 
Russian demands for Curzon line; to give 
Netherlands strip of Germany to compen- 
sate for flooding by Germans; to police 
postwar Germany by dividing Reich into 
Russian, U. S. and British zones. Polish 
government-in-exile ordered Polish under- 
ground to cooperate with Russian armies. 

Russia. Although Russia is only ally to 
recognize French National Committee, 
Moscow rejected committee’s diplomatic 
representative Gaston Palewski, of Polish 
descent. Russian government paper Izvestia 
rebuked U. S. and Britain for not consult- 
ing Moscow on Italian foreign relations; 
urged Badoglio government admit anti- 
fascist republicans; said recent recognition 
of Badoglio did not imply approval of re- 
gime. As Russians captured Cernauti, capi- 
tal of Bukovina and main railroad junction 
to Germany, Germans sent in 9 divisions 
between Prut river and Carpathian moun- 
tains. In Polish forests Reds surrounded 
Kovel,.170 miles from Warsaw; in mud of 
Ukraine they seized’ Nikolayev, former So- 
viet Black Sea fleet base. 

Palestine. Jewish political terrorists ot 
minority group killed six British policemen 
and injured civilians in land-mine and rifle 
attacks. 

Argentina. Interior minister General 
Perlinger denounced U. S. ambassador 
Norman Armour, predicted all belligerents 
would soon unite to fight Russia. 

Pacific. In deepest penetration into cen- 
tral Pacific area, U. S. fleet attacked Palau 
islands, 460 miles east of Philippines; Jap 
fleet units fled. U. S. Marshalls-based 
bombers smashed Truk, downed 172 Jap 
planes, pounded Kuriles. 


WAR AT HOME 


Labor. When Sidney Hillman and com- 
munist-inclined left wing groups of Ameri- 
can Labor Party won 626 of 750 seats in 
N. Y. state committee, right wing quit ALP. 
Supreme Court upheld portal-to-portal pay 
for iron ore miners in Alabama, approved 
price and rent control laws under which 
OPA operates. 

Miscellaneous. Army-Navy _ backed 
drafting 4Fs for essential civilian work. 
Democrat W. G. Stigler won congressional 
election in Oklahoma by substantial ma- 
jority. President Roosevelt allowed the 
compromise soldier vote bill to ‘become 
law, putting the responsibility up to the 
states. 





IDEAS FOR FUN! 
SWELL STORIES! 
SOLID TIPS! 


They’re in 
These TWO Books: 










Hi There, High School! 


Here’s a brand new handbook that’s 
“burnt to a crisp!” In other words— 
it’s got the latest tips on getting along 
smoothly in high school. Tells you the 
easy way to self-confidence, popu- 
larity, good grades—everything you 
need to know to be rated tops by 


vour class and teachers. 20 
@ copy 


Handy pocket-size, illustra- 
tions, 2 colors, 72 pages. 
A “must” at ONLY 


Bib and Tuck 


Bright ideas for good 
times tucked neatly into 
the corners of 19 swell 
stories. They’reall about 
the adventures of Bib 
and Tuck, brother 
and sister in Junior 
High. They’re on the 
beam and you will 
be, too, after reading 
what happens when 
Bib ... but that 
would be telling! 


Get this big 64-pa 
book, 2 colors, lots 


amusing oR 
o copy ONLY... 5c 


Why order 


ZHI ARNRSN 


both 
these books for only 45c. 


not 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP! 
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Mi: GF LS cracks down on Tofo 


Maybe you’ve never met our Mr. GR-S before. 
He’s a mighty giant who represents the remarkable 
achievement of American ingenuity in producing 
GR-S (a Government Rubber—Synthetic). You 
see, when the Japs grabbed nearly all the 
territory from which we used to get 

natural rubber, they thought they had 

us licked. But the development of syn- 

thetic rubber was the answer to Tojo—he 
hadn’t figured on that. 

This accomplishment makes more 

rubber available than we ever 

used before... but the demands 

on our present supply of syn- 

thetic rubber are tremendous. 


LET’S GET DOWN TO CASES: 


All the great requirements for the 
military equipment of our fighting 
men must be met first. Life rafts and 
vests... De-Icers for war planes... 
tires for Jeeps . . . treads for tanks. 
Then, come all those things that 
civilians must have... like tires for 
trucks, buses, and the transporta- 
tion of war workers . . . industrial 


That’s the general story. As for us, for sports and play, we are making 7 


equipment made of rubber .. . rub- 
ber footwear for the health protec- 
tion of the nation. All these needs 
come before anything else and, at 
present, take aJl the synthetic rubber. 


as a footwear manufacturer, in a 
normal year this advertisement 
would be devoted to rubber-soled 
canvas shoes. Today, instead of 
presenting new seasonable footwear 


this suggestion: It is still necessary ~ 
to conserve footwear containing | 
rubber—take care of it to make it § 
last as long as possible—and buy 7 
only what you need. 


FOOTWEAR FOR THE ARMED FORCES 
illustrating a use of Synthetic Rubber 


s : ’ A DIVISION OF 
in the production of war equipment. 


Hood Rubber Co 


All rubber 
SEA ARCTIC 
for the Navy 


PEACETIME 


Canvas rubber-soled 
JUNGLE BOOT 
for the Army 


MANUFACTUR 


Convas rubber-soled 
TRAINING SHOE 
for the Navy 


ers or “FP. F.” 


for the WACS 


Canvas rubber-soled 
EXERCISE SHOE 


FIRST IN RUBBER 


FOOTWEAR FACTORY, 
WATERTOWN, MASS. 


RUBBER-SOLED CANVAS SHO 








